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A Family Affair 


J. W. CHALMERS 


During the early nineteenth century, the Hudson’s Bay Company was very 
much a family affair. At the top level, the principal shareholders and members 
of the Lcndon Committee were often related by blcod or marriage. In Rupert's 
Land, sons followed their fathers in the Company service, even unto the fifth 
generation. Brothers served under the red H.B.C. ensign, sometimes for twenty 
years without seeing each other. Cousins entered the Henourable Ccmpany’s 
service on the same day and followed parallel ccurses through the ranks of 
apprenticed clerks and commissioned gentlemen until they retired as chief factors 
or chief traders. Uncles recommended their favorite nephews to the London Com- 
mittee or to the Governcr of Rupert's Land. Yet good connections, although they 
might open the door to opportunity, provided no guarantee of preferment. Gov- 
ernor Simpson found places in the Com>any’s ranks for his own part-Indian 
sons, but they advanced cnly to the degree that their own qualifications per- 
mitted, and none ever reached ccmmissicned rank. 


George Simpson was father to more real, the governcr-sent it to England via 
than the children of Margaret Taylor, York Factory. From there it was for- 
his ‘country wife,’’ or to his white fam- warded to Montreal. After a year or so 
ily by his cousin and wife, Frances the remains of well-loved John Rowand 
Simpson, or to his ‘bits of brown’ sired were committed to their last resting 
across the West. He was father to the place in Simpson’s own family plot in 
whole Company. Some men hated him Mcunt Royal cemetery. 
with the deep and abiding hatred of a 
son for a harsh, unyielding, and un- 
loving father. Others looked upon him 
with respect, admiraticn, and deep af- 
fection. He was the patriarch of the 
tribe, the father-figure, the old man. 
From him they sought advice; on his 
shoulders they placed many burdens 
that had nothing to do with the fur 
trade. entrusted their savings to him; 
they charged him with over-seeing the 
education of their children; occasionally 
they even commissioned him to find 
them wives. 


The Hudson's Bay Company had a 
very firm policy concerning the respon- 
sibilities cf its servants and officers to- 
wards their offspring. The London Com- 
mittee condemned the practice of some 
retiring members of the trade in aban- 
dcning on retirement their native or 
half-breed women and their swarthy 
children. Such behavior was not only 
inhumane, it was bad business, for these 
derelicts became charges on the Com- 
pany’s resources. The fur traders were 
therefore encouraged, where a clergy- 
man was available, to make legal mar- 

They even expected him to administer riages with their dark-skinned mis- 
their affairs after they died. Thus Chief tresses. Where such a ceremony was not 
Factor Rowand, dying in Fort Pitt far possible, it was expected that they 
from his home, had a last request of would wed them “according to the cus- 
his chief; that his bones be laid to rest tom of the country’, thus publicly 
in his native Montrea!. Sir George had acknowledging their obligations. Nor 
his old friend’s bones disinterred and could an employee take a country wife 
packaged, some say in a keg of rum without Company approval. Should he 
which had been mysteriously drained later choose to wed a woman of his own 
of its contents by the time it reached its race, it was his responsibility to provide 
destination. Fearing that superstitious for his native or half-breed woman. 
Iroquois voyageurs might jettison the Commonly, this duty was done by find- 
gruesome cargo before it reached Mont- ing from among the humble Company 


_ Dr. Chalmers is Director of School Administration in the Department of Education, Edmonton. He 
ls author of the book “Red River Adventure” and has edited a number of high school literature texts. 
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servants a husband for the woman and 
paying a substantial dowry to the man 
who took her off his hands. In such a 
fashion did Simpson dissolve his own 
union with Margaret Taylor. 


He also set an example to his col- 
leagues in his care of the issue of this 
union. One of his daughters was edu- 
cated in Scotland and at the age of six- 
teen she married and persuaded her 
husband to emigrate to America. They 
settled at Cobcurg, Upper Canada, 
where Simpson visited her on cccasion. 
When she lost her husband, he sent 
her money and advised her on the man- 
agement cf her property until a second 
marriage placed her on a solid basis 
of comfort. She returned his affection, 
writing to him as her ‘Dearest Father’. 
In his will be left her an annuity of 
£100. Her brothers George and James 
and Jchn he also educated as far as 
their talents and inclinations, permitted, 
found them positions in the Company, 
and remembered them in his will. 


Tantalizingly incomplete recerds sug- 
gest that even when Simpson was first 
living with Margaret Tayler, almost as 
soon as he reached Rupert's Land, his 
affection for her did nct blind him to 
the charms of cther young women. In 
1839, John Rowand wrote to a friend: 


“But stop I have a piece of news 
to tell you which will surprise you, 
you must know that Miss Maria 
Simpson was married here last fall 
to a Mr. Robert Wallace during their 
stay at Norway House last summer 
they did not only get acquainted 
but madly in lcve who promised 
their heart and hand to each other 
before leaving that place and all 
I could say to Miss I cculd not per- 
suade her to wait to get a Fathers 
consent no she wculd be Mrs. Wal- 
lace coute que coute. That business 
had caused me much uneasiness 
and yet I do not feel comfortable, 
God knows I acted fer the best still 
perhaps our friend the Governor 
will blame me... All I have to 
tell ycu is that I was very scrry to 
see her attach to a man she had 
seen for a shcrt time only. All the 
Gentlemen who were here were of 
one opinion it was better they 
should be united and so they were 


God bless them both if I am found 
fault with Gods will be done.” 


From the young lady’s surname and 
the reference to the governor it seems 
that this Maria was indeed George 
Simpson's daughter. How did “our 
friend the Governor’ react to the news 
of this marriage, Alas, we cannot tell, 
for the poor bride had but little time to 
enjoy her status as Mrs. Wallace. A few 
weeks after they left Fort Edmonton both 
she and Wallace were drowned when 
their over-loaded cance capsized in 
boiling rapids of the Columbia River. 


Blood relationships cften bring grief 
as well as joy, bitterness as well as 
affection. Such a relationship was that 
between George Simpson on the one 
hand, and two brothers, Thomas and 
Alexander Simpscn, cn the other. These 
two were the governor's own cousins. 


Thomas Simpson was born in 1808. 
By the time he was twenty, he had 
graduated as a master of arts from 
King’s College, Aberdeen, after a bril- 
liant academic career. In 1829 he en- 
tered the Company's service, as his 
cousin the Governor had been urging 
him to do for several years. The young 
scholar rose rapidly in the Company's 
ranks, serving first as the governor's 
secretary, then being given increasingly 
heavy responsibilities. In the early 
1830's he spent five years as manager 
of the Red River Colony. This period 
ccincided more cr less with Simpson's 
own residence at the Stone Fort, and 
therefore Thomas saw a great deal of 
his illustrious kinsman. He was not im- 
pressed. 


“His Excellency miscalculates 
when he expects to get more out of 
pecple by sheer driving. By assum- 
ing a harsh manner towards me, he 
should have known .. . that the 
necessary effect on a young and 
genercus mind would be a recipro- 
cal repulsiveness, perhaps hatred; 
but I know his real sentiments and 
forgive his apparent, though un- 
necessary unkindness. I will not 
conceal from you that, on a nearer 
view of his character than I before 
had, I lost much of that internal re- 
spect, I entertained towards him. 
His firmness and decision of mind 
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are much impaired: both in great 
and small matters he has become 
wavering, capricious and change- 
able. ... He has grown painfully 
nervous and crabbed, and is guilty 
cf many little meannesses at the 
table which are quite beneath a 
gentleman and, I might add, are in- 
dicative of his birth.” 


Near the end of December, 1834, an 
incident occurred which deepened the 
antipathy between the governor and his 
cousin. One day a drunken young half- 
breed entered Thomas Simpson's office 
and demanded an advance cn his pay 
account. This was refused. as the man 
was already over-drawn. When he be- 
came impudent, Thomas Simpson order- 
ed him out of his office. The man refus- 
ing to go, Simpson threw him out bodily, 
giving him a bloody nese and a black 
eye in the process. 

When the incident became known, the 
half-breeds considered it an insult to 
their race. They called on Governor 
Simpson to demand that his cousin be 
publicly flegged. The governor, unable 
to pacify the incensed half-breeds, at 
last gave them a barrel of rum and some 
money, and promised that his young re- 
lative would be transferred out of the 
settlement. Thomas Simpson felt that 
the governor had betrayed him and 
threatened to resign if he were sent to 
another post. 


At this point, on New Year's Eve, 
Alexander Simpson came frem Moose 
Factory to visit Thomas. Tension was so 
high that for ten days the brothers slept 
behind barricaded doors, their weapons 
by their bed. Gradually, tempers cocled, 
Thomas Simpson remained at the settle- 
ment, and the unpleasantness was ap- 
parently forgotten. 

Soon, however, Thomas Simpson was 
to leave the Red River Settlement to 
begin the most impertant work of his 
short lifetime. Through two centuries, 
hundreds of miles of North America’s 
Arctic coast had been mapped, but 
there were still many blank spaces on 
the charts. The Hudson's Bay Company 
offered to send an expedition to com- 
plete the exploration and fill in those 
empty spaces. When the British govern- 
ment accepted this offer, Governor 
Simpson in 1835 appointed his young 
cousin to organize it. Thomas threw him- 


Sir George Simpson was one of the outstand- 
ing men of the fur trade. This photograph is 
from an engraving which was made by James 
Scott in 1857. It was taken from a painting by 
Stephen Pearce. 


self into the task with enthusiasm. But 
when the expediticn set out in 1836, not 
the young Thomas Simpsen but the 
elderly Peter Warren Dease was in 
charge. The young man was disap- 
pointed. He knew that he pcssessed 
the energy and enthusiasm; the cour- 
age and daring of youth, that he was 
trained in science and mathematics, 
and had mastered the arts of sur- 
veying and navigation. Perhaps he 
did not realize that Dease, too, had 
much to contribute—years of experience 
in living in the north, and the knowl- 
edge of exnloration cained thrcugh ser- 
vice with Capt. John Franklin. However, 
Thomas Simpson, despite his disap- 
pointment, loyally served as second-in- 
command to the old fur trader. 


The three-year odyssey of the Dease- 
Simpson expedition remains one of the 
finest chapters in the story of Arctic 
exploration. Hundreds of miles cf coast- 
line were surveyed; the blank spaces 
on the map were filled in, largely 
through the efforts of young Simpson. 
He returned to Fort Garry, eager to 
lead his own expedition to the land of 
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the midnight sun, and to achieve the 
goal which had just eluded him, that of 
defining the North-West Passage. Yet 
the gcvernor was unenthusiastic. Later, 
Alexander Simpson claimed that cousin 
George threw cold water on the pro- 
pesal out of jealously for his young 
cousin. At last, however, the London 
Committee approved the idea, but by 
then it was too late. 


Befcre the approval arrived from Lon- 
don, Governor Simpson ordered Thomas 
home to Londen. On June 6, 1840, the 
young explcrer set out, accompanied 
by some half-breeds, intending to travel 
by way of the United States. A few days 
later, two of his dark-skinned com- 
panicns returned with the shocking 
news that two half-breeds and Simp- 
son had died violently. They claimed 
that Simpson had gone suddenly and 
viclently insane, killing himself and his 
fellcw-travellers. Yet many  circum- 
stances pointed the grim finger of 
suspicion at the half-breeds themselves. 
They suggested that Thomas Simpson 
had been attacked in retribution for his 
six-year-old manhandling of a member 
of their people, that he had defended 
himself, killing two of his attackers, but 
had been overcome by wounds su- 
stained in the attack, or assassinated 
by the two half-breeds who breught the 
news back to the Red River Settlement. 


At the age of thirty-one, when he 
stocd, perhaps, on the verge of great 
achievements, Thomas Simpson's life 


was over. Alexander Simpson, shocked 
and saddened by his brother’s murder, 
tried to secure some recognition from 
the Company and from the British gov- 
ernment of Thomas’ achievements. But 
most of his efforts were in vain. His 
failure created a bitterness between the 
governor and himself that lasted as long 
as they both lived. 


The fourth decade of the century was 
a trying one for the governor. Early in 
the decade his infant son had died and 
both his own and his wife’s health had 
been poor. He had lest substantial sums 
in a business venture, and only finan- 
cial stringencies had prevented him 
from resigning from a demanding and 
uncongenial position. To all these trials 
were added misunderstandings and 
bitterness between himself and his two 
cousins. 


However, by the end of the ‘30's the 
sun had again begun to shine for 
George Simpson. The queen knighted 
him in 1841, pessibly for his part in the 
Dease-Simpson expedition. The Honour- 
able Company also paid tribute to its 
chief servant, designating him Gov- 
ernor-in-Chief of Rupert’s Land. To mark 
the occasion, Simpson's fur trade family 
of chief factors and chief traders made 
a presentation to their leader. As the 


Fort Garry was the centre of the fur trade for 
many years. This view, with the steamer 
“Dakota”, was taken in about 1870. 
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latter gave £25 each, and the former 
twice that amount, the total contribu- 
ticns must have exceeded £1500. Part of 
this sum was used to purchase a solid 
silver six-branched candelabrum. This 
impressive piece of silversmith’s art, 
twenty-five inches high, carried a bowl 
on top. The candelabrum is now in the 
H.B.C. museum in Winnipeg. 


Ornate and impressive by Victorian 
standards, it seems overly elaborate to 
twentieth century eyes. At each foot 
of the pedestal is a beaver. Native 
figures, male and female, eight inches 
in height, stand on the pedestal itself, 
bearing weapons and tools of the chase. 
Around the pedestal appears the follow- 
ing inscription: 


“This Piece of Plate together with a 
residence to be named Beaver Lodge is 
respectfully presented to Sir George Simp- 
son by the Chief Factors and Chief Traders 
of the Honble Hudson's Bay Company as a 
Token of their sincere regard and of their 
high estimation of his zeal, judgment and 
urbanity during a Twenty-Years Super- 
intendence of the Company's afiairs in 
North America. 1840. 

“Chief Factors — John George McTavish, 
George Keith, J. D. Cameron, John Charles, 
John McLoughlin, James Keith, Joseph 
Beioley, Alex Christie, William Connolly, 
John Rowand, Allan McDonell, P. W. Dease, 
John Lee Lewes, Roderick McKenzie, Dun- 
can Finlayson, P. §. Ogden, Samuel Black, 
Angus Cameron, Donald Ross, James 
Douglas. 

“Chief Traders—Thomas McMurray, John 
McLeod, Sen., Alex. Fisher, Cuthbert Cum- 
ming, John Sievright, Robert Miles, Colin 
Campbell, Archibald McDonald, John E. 
Harriott, Robert Cowie, John Work, William 
Todd, James Hargrave, Nicol Finlayson, 
John McLeod, Jr., Murdoch McPherson, Rich- 
ard Hardisty, Thomas Fraser, George 
Gladman, Richard Grant, Donald Manson, 
William Nourse, Thomas Simpson. 

“Manufactured by Messrs. Simpson and 
Starkey, 29 Hatton Garden, London.” 


Not every one of the commissioned 
gentlemen contributed to the presenta- 
ticn. Some refrained from active dislike 
or even stronger feelings towards their 
chief. Others, perhaps, like Thomas 
Simpson, paid their share because they 
did not want to be conspicuously absent. 
If the Company was one big family, it 
was not necessarily always a happy 
one. 


Yet, like other families, it extended 
its protection to its members even when 
they really had no claim on its re- 


sources. Thus, when John Clarke, who 
had given Simpson much trouble, left 
the Company and dissipated his savings 
in extravagance, it was Simpson who 
came to his rescue. As early as 1831, 
he had written of Clarke: 


“Clarke carried his folly to such 
a pitch that it became necessary to 
allow him to go to the Devil his own 
way, and on a visit to Canada, I 
saw, was the most effectual; he will 
have cause to repent it—such a fel- 
low must die in a Dung hill.” 


Yet when his prophecy came true, it 
was the governor himself who acted, in- 
sisting that the Company provide a pen- 
sion for its former officer. In 1850, 
Clarke expressed his thanks: 


“I consider none but you at pres- 
ent, Sir George, as a friend, for I 
really weuld have been reduced to 
the lowest ebb, only that you came 
forward to my succour, at that very 
mcment when the abyss was open 
to receive my young and pitiable 
children.” 


Another old adversary was Colin 
Robertson. Simpson was often less than 
just to this old veteran of the fur trade, 
for example: 


“He is full of silly boasting and 
egotism, rarely deals in plain mat- 
ter of fact, and his integrity is very 
questionable. To the Fur Trade he 
is quite a Burden.” 


Yet when Robertson also sank into 
financial distress, it was Simpson who 
intervened on his behalf, and secured a 
pension for him. 


It is unlikely that Simpson consciously 
patterned himself after the stern Old 
Testament patriarch or Roman pater- 
familias. Yet in both Company and per- 
sonal matters he seemed to emulate 
these grim models, demanding high 
standards of performance, rewarding 
and punishing according to merit. And 
yet, when justice had gone as far as 
it could go, perhaps the stern and dour 
little Scot remembered a New Testament 
father who welcomed home a prodigal 
son, for mercy and affection carried 
cn from the point where justice stopped. 
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Early Days in Alberta 


By 


MARIANNE M. MOLYNEAUX 


On my father’s side, I trace my ancestry back nearly two hundred years to 
a baby boy, rescued by a parish priest from a ship from the Miquelon Islands, 
that had drepped anchor at a small settlement on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
St. Gregcire. Most cf the passengers on board had died en route of the dreaded 
cholera. Among those left was the baby boy. None knew his name, as he had 


been orphaned by the plague. 


The priest took him in charge and had him cared for. They called him Petit, 
meaning Little, Miquelon. When this boy grew up, he investigated the details of 
his story and learned that his name was Cyr. He took the name Cyr-Miquelon. My 
father was the eldest of the fourth generation to bear the name. 


Petit Miquelen’s grandson, my 
father’s father, at the age of sixteen in 
1852, set out to find himself a home. 
He travelled by rail and on fcot through 
the heavily timbered country of the 
eastern townships of Quebec, till he 
came to a clearing. He saw there two 
small huts, not a very appealing picture 
but nevertheless, it was there that he 
decided to settle. 


Thirty-eight years later, he wrote of 
this settlement, which by then was a 
lovely little town: “I left for my sake, 
but more for that of my children, that 
belcved spot. In that I was wise; but it 
is with pleasure, that at every oppor- 
tunity I hear my wife, with a sigh, refer 
to its as ‘her village’.” 


Grandfather was then located in Re- 
gina, Sask., having accepted the posi- 
tion of Immigration Aqent for the North 
West Territories, in 1883. 


My father helped build the immigra- 
tion sheds at Regina, Qu’Appelle and 
Calgary. It was while he was in Cal- 
gary in 1885, that the second Riel Re- 
bellicn broke out. Dad spoke French and 
English and, during the two years he 
had been in the west, he had studied the 
Cree language. He offered his services 
to General Strange as interpreter. 


The battle of Fort Pitt was one of the 
most memorable events of his life. Seven 
hundred Indian families and the two 
famous Cree Chiefs, Big Bear and 
Poundmaker, were captured by General 
Strange’s men. My father was with the 


Vrs. Molyneaux, a pioneer Albertan, gave this paper ot a meeting of the 
several years ago. 


Calgary, 
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Mounties, who were called to Frog Lake 
after the Indian massacre. The whites 
had taken refuge in the mission church, 
but the Indians had attacked and killed 
everyone, including the two priests of 
the mission. One of the priests was leav- 
ing the altar after celebrating Mass 
when the attack came. The Agent, Mr. 
Quinn, went out of the church and he 
and the priest who accompanied him 
were shot down. The priest, who had 
just finished his Mass, ran out to give 
absolution to the dying but he fell 
wounded; when he tried to crawl to his 
confrere, he was shot to death. They 
were Father Fafard and Father Mar- 
chand, of the Oblate order. In Father 
Lacombe’s first church in St. Albert, 
which is now incased in brick to pre- 
serve it as a museum, are the vestments 
and the skulls of these martyred priests. 


All during the rebellion, my father 
did what he could to help the soldiers, 
the Mounted Police and the missionaries 
in their work. Father Lacombe had told 
the Indians on numerous occasions: 
“Miquelon is my friend and your friend. 
When he speaks, I speak. Do as he says, 
as if I were speaking.’’ Dad was at 
Batoche where the Red Cress flag, made 
from pieces of unbleached cotton and 
red cloth taken from a gun carriage, 
was first flown. The Indians and half- 
breeds, who had been taught by the 
missionaries respect for the cross, in 
majority respected the emblem. 


I might mention that when my father 
died in March, 1942, two chiefs from the 
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Hobbema Indian Reserve were at the 
funeral and the Mounted Police formed 
a guard of honor at the church and at 
the cemetery. 


In 1886, after the rebellion, Father La- 
combe was invited to Ottawa with the 
three chiefs who had remained loyal 
to the Gcvernment — Crowfoot, Three 
Bulls and Red Crow. Sir John A. Mac- 
denald desired to thank them personally 
for their loyality and to impress them 
with the power of the white man. The 
chiefs were highly entertained and were 
impressed. 


My mother at that time was a Novice, 
in the Good Shephard Convent in Mont- 
real. She had, after two years cf Novi- 
ciate, decided that religious life was not 
her vecation. Father Laccmbe went to 
the different convents asking for help 
in his work. His request was, that if 
there were any among the Novices who 
had decided not to stay on, would they 
go West with him and help him in his 
work by teaching the Indian girls ccok- 
ing and sewing. My mother, who was 
twenty-two years of age, was the only 
one to offer. She came West to Ou- 
‘Appelle in 1886 on the special coach the 
C.P.R. had put at the disposal of Father 
Lacombe and his party. She had never 
seen an Indian and she used to tell us 
how frightened she was. 


After the rebellion, my father had re- 
turned to Qu’Appelle to homestead. He 
sang in the choir, they met and were 
married in 1888. In 1890 they came to 
Calgary. Their home was where West- 
ern Canada High School now stands. 


Previous to the arrival of the railway 
in 1883, Calgary consisted of a dozen 
log houses, the principal one being a 
trading post. The only connection that 
it had with the outside world was by 
the means of bull teams. When the 
Mounted Police came to Calgary in 
1875, they saw Father Doucet's tent. 
Father Doucet, of the Oblate order, is 
said to have been the first white man 
to occupy the site where Calgary now 
stands. 


In 1885, the Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart Convent came to Calgary and 
opened the first Separate school, which 
was attended by both Catholics and 
Protestants. 


The author was photographed at the time of 
her graduation in 1909. Shortly afterwards, Miss 
Miquelon returned to her parents’ home in 
Wetaskiwin. 


The first movement to start a hospi- 
tal in Calgary was in 1886. The Mayor, 
G. C. King, called a meeting which was 
addressed by Amos Rowe and three 
medical men of the town, Drs. Hender- 
son, Lafferty and Lindsay. A committee 
was formed and they secured a grant of 
42 acres, north of Angus Fraser's 
farm, across the Bow. Angus Fraser was 
manager cf the Hudson's Bay Co. post. 


In 1889, Mrs. C. W. Pinkham, wife of 
the Anglican bishop, worked to in- 
terest the people in starting a cottage 
hospital. She collected some money, but 
in order that it might not be considered 
by some people as an Anglican institu- 
tion, she persuaded the mayor to call 
a meeting of the people interested in a 
general hospital and undertook to turn 
over the funds she had on hand. A Chi- 
nese, who died in a hotel bedroom, left 
a suit of clothes and one hundred dollars 
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to the clergyman who visited him to 
start a hospital. The money was turned 
over to Mrs. Pinkham. 


The meeting was satisfactory, a frame 
house was secured on Section 16, part 
of which is now 7th Avenue. There 
were two rcoms and a kitchen on the 
grcund floor and four small rooms up- 
stairs. A meeting was then called to 
organize a Women’s Hospital Aid 
Society. This first meeting was disap- 
pointing, for only Mrs. J. Lougheed, Mrs. 
A. Allan and Mrs. Pinkham were pres- 
ent. They arranged another meeting to 
be held in the heme of Mrs. J. D. Laf- 
ferty on the afternoon of Nov. 11th, 1890, 
and to advertise it better, they secured 
the help cf the clergy of the town, who 
announced the meeting from their pul- 
pits. The result was most gratifying, as 
forty-seven women were present, all 
most enthusiastic. Mrs. Allen was asked 
to be treasurer and the following is the 
account of the meeting: 


“Mrs. Pinkham explained the object 
of the meeting and in language both 
well chesen and forcible, urged upon 
those present the necessity of such an 
organization, in a new and growing 
town, where so many young men were 
beyond the pale of assistance, were 
serious illness to overtake them. Her 
earnestness was most contagious and 
all present voted for the organization. 
The officers, then elected for the ensu- 
ing year, were as follows: 


“President, Mrs. Pinkham; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Herdman; second vice- 
president, Madame Rouleau; secretary, 
Mrs. A. Allan: treasurer, Mrs. J. A. 
Lougheed.” 


How those pioneer women worked to 
carry out the principal aim of the 
society, to provide linen for the hospi- 
tal! Not only did they sew, hours on end, 
but they earned the money to purchase 
the materials by holding suppers and 
dances. One can visualize what it was 
like to raise money in those days, with 
the settlers all beginning life, struggling 
for a living and a future and very few 
people, who could spare $100.00 for this 
work. The little two-storey house served 
as a hospital until 1895, when the Gen- 
eral Hospital, now used as an isolation 
hospital, was completed. 


The Grey Nuns established the Holy 
Cross Hospital in 1891, on 18th Avenue. 
The building and the Oblate Fathers’ 
rectory, built in 1885, were recently 
demolished. In 1892, the Sister built a 
larger and better-equipped hospital on 
their present site and it form part of the 
present Holy Cress Hospital. 


St. Mary's Cathedral was opened 
and dedicated on Dec. the 8th, 1889. 
Dad worked on the interior finishing. 


I was born in Calgary, in 1892 and 
that same summer my family moved to 
Wetaskiwin, where dad had put up the 
first building. It still stands and is now 
occupied by the Wetaskiwin Produce 
Co. My father’s mother and my mother 
were the first white women in Wetaski- 
win and I, the first white baby. 


Wetaskiwin, which in Cree means 
Hills of Peace, was named by Father 
Lacombe. It was in the hills, north of the 
city, that two warring chiefs of different 
tribes, shook hands over a peace treaty. 
A cairn to the right of the highway, 
going north, marks the spot. 


The early missionaries stopped at our 
home and Mass was celebrated in our 
dining rcom by Father Lacombe, Father 
Leduc, Bishop Legal, Bishop Grandin 
and others of the Oblate fathers. Thirty- 
five to forty persons were in attendance 
at times and they were all invited to din- 
ner. No charge was made and no one 
expected to pay as it was all in the 
spirit of western hospitality. 


My grandfather was Wetaskiwin’s 
first postmaster. I treasure a Queen Vic- 
toria Diamond Jubilee flag, that he 
owned at that time. He was also the first 
to survey Miquelon Lake near Camrose 
that bears his name and is now quite a 
summer resort. 


Dad had a meat market and grocery 
store, and later bought a half section of 
C.P.R. land, a mile and a half north of 
the town for $3.00 an acre. 


Mother had a girl to help with the 
housework and an Indian woman to do 
the washing. As I remember my mather 
at that time, she was either baking 
bread, sewing at the machine, or car- 
ing for a baby. There were thirteen chil- 
dren in our family. 
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The Indians, in those days were 
camped around the town and _ they 
would often look through the windows 
at meal time. My mother would give 
them a loaf or two of bread and ask 
them to leave, but on the next day, the 
story was repeated. 


Dad started a horse and cattle ranch; 
his brand was a bar over M. The cow- 
boys stayed at our house and in the 
evenings, we children loved to gather in 
the large kitchen to hear them and the 
hired girl sing and play the fiddle. The 
Red River Valley was our favorite. 


I remember the Mounties, handsome 
with their striking uniforms, their buf- 
falo coats and their dog teams. I re- 
member, on one occasion, how fright- 
ened I was on being surrounded, so to 
speak, by a Mountie’s dogs. They wanted 
to play with my mitts, but I screamed so 
loudly that everyone came running to 
my rescue. 


In 1893, the Sisters of the Assumption, 
at the request of the Oblate fathers, 
came from the east to take charge of 
the boarding school for Indian children 
at Hobbema. My grandmother and 
mother were delighted. We would drive 
to Hobbema to see the sisters, seeing 
other white women and an opportunity 


; Wetaskiwin in the 1890's was a pioneer town on the Calgary and Edmonton Railway. At right 
is a single large elevator while the main part of the town faces the tracks on the left. 


to converse in French wos a treat. When 
the sisters came to Wetaskiwin they 
came to our house. I read recently, in 
their diary of those days, of their very 
high opinion of the Miquelon families, 
how much they enjoyed their visits and 
the delicious meals my mother served. 


I heard my father, one evening, telling 
mother about Pat Burns. He was saying: 
‘I'm afraid of him, I can't compete with 
him.’’ Pat Burns, at the time, was going 
into the retail meat business on a large 
scale. He was buying the meat markets 
between Calgary and Edmonton and 
had written to Dad, asking him to sell 
his business as he intended opening a 
market in Wetaskiwin. 


That evening there were visitors and 
I could scent the aroma of good cigars 
and the tinkling of glasses. I wanted to 
go down so I cried. Dad came up say- 
ing: “What's the matter?” 


“I'm afraid,’’ I answered. 
“What are you afraid of?’ 
“Louis Riel," said I. 

“Riel can't hurt you, he’s dead.” 
“Well. What about Pat Burns?” 


Dad assured me Pat Burns was harm- 
less. He was a good man. So it didn’t 
work and I didn’t get downstairs. | 
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think Pat 
that story. 


Burns would have enjoyed 


I remember Dad and the men of the 
town fighting prairie fires with sacks 
dipped in barrels cf water. We were 
frightened, but when Dad told us that 
all danger was over we were imme- 
diately reassured and would go on with 
our play . 


The town was developing, stores, the 
Driard hotel, a public school, churches, 
etc. There were people of all nation- 
alities. The Anglican minister, Rev. 
Andreas, was very fond of children. I re- 
member going to the school to prepare 
fcr a Christmas concert. There were 
Swedes, Germans, Norwegians, Danes, 
French and Americans among us. We all 
adopted the minister’s English accent. 
Father Dubois, an oblate priest, was in 
charge of our church and erected a 
Christmas crib in the church. 


The whole town attended the Christ- 
mas party organized by the Anglican 
minister and the whole town came to see 
the crib in the Catholic church. 


In the summertime we rode _ horse- 
back over the prairies or went picnick- 
ing. One of our favorite spots was Lucas 
Grove, a few miles from town on the 
Pipestone Creek. There was and still is, 
a blockhouse there which we called the 
Fort. Mr. Lucas was the first white man 
to farm in the Wetaskiwin district. 


During the winter we skated, while 
our dads curled, saw an _ occasional 
magic lantern show and looked for the 
Northern Lights. Eaton's catalogue was 
a book we all enjoyed. 


I remember men returning from the 
Klondike during the goid rush. Most 
vivid in my mind were the Old Chum 
tobacco bags, in which they carried gold 
nuggets. I can still see the nugget watch 
chains and nugget tie pins that some 
of them wore. 


My grandfather died in 1899 and was 
buried in St. Albert. Grandmother de- 
cided in 1901, that she would go back 
east where her daughters lived and she 
asked me to go with her. She painted a 
lovely picture of a convent education, 


the beauties of the old province and told 
me about “her village’, assuring me 
that I would love it all. Dad and Mother 
agreed that I should go and I did. 


The convent I attended was about 
eight miles from grandmother's home. 
The Sisters cf the Assumption, who were 
in charge, were of the same order as the 
Sisters of Hobbema, so I felt quite at 
home. Girls from the eastern states came 
to this schcol to study French so though 
at first my French vocabulary was some- 
what limited, I could always converse 
with the English teachers and the 
American students. I spent my summer 
vacations with my mother’s mother and 
relatives in Massachussets and New 
Hampshire or with dad's relatives in the 
province of Quebec. I was very lonely 
the first few months, but everyone was 
kind and I was soon quite happy. I 
learned to love that school and all that 
Quebec means to those who know it. 


In 1908, grandmother and I came 
home for the summer holidays. Stepping 
off the train in Calgary, we were both 
amazed at the change that seven years 
had made. Calgary was booming, beau- 
tiful homes had been erected, large 
hotels and stores, and street car tracks 
were being laid. The only familiar spot 
to me was St. Mary's Cathedral. 


We were there for Fair Week. There 
was a parade in which were depicted 
the old and the new. On one float was a 
log shack, on another, a ‘‘modern”’ bun- 
galow. There were Red River carts and 
modern carriages, Indians in all their 
regalia and children from the Dunbow 
Indian School, in their uniforms. 


The Mounted Police were dressed in 
scarlet tunics, black riding breeches, 
with gold braid on the leg seam and 
high riding boots. Some wore white hel- 
mets, others, the little pill box hats. They 
were followed by the City Police. Father 
Lacombe, Father Doucet and Bishop 
Pinkham were in horse drawn carriages. 
We also saw the mayor and councillors, 
a Hudson's Bay float, with pelts hanging 
from a railing, and many other sights. 
I enjoyed that parade more than any I 
have seen since. When we arrived in 
Wetaskiwin all was changed there too. 
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The town I had so often seen in my 
dreams had given way to what was now 
termed a city, though a small city, I 
will admit. 


It was wonderful seeing mother, dad 
and the family again. We had a happy 
time of it, but I half wished I hadn't 
come home. I had one more year to fin- 
ish at school and I dreaded the day I 
would have to leave. However when the 
time came, I went back east and gradu- 
ated in June, 1909, returning to Wetaski- 
win in September, when I was seven- 
teen. 


After the excitement of the first weeks 
of my home coming, I found it hard to 
readjust myself to the ways of the west, 
having lived in the east, in my most im- 
pressionable years. I had grown to love 
the country, its ways, formalities and 
all. History was always most interesting 
to me and the east had so much of it! 
I was discussing the subject with dad 
one day while the two of us were driv- 
ing in the country. 


Dad, who like me was somewhat emo- 
tional, said: ‘I understand. Your mother 
and I have felt the same but if it is 
history you want, there is plenty of it 
here. If Bishop de Laval was the first 
Bishop of Canada, Bishop Grandin was 
the first Bishop of St. Albert. If battles 
were fought and peace declared on the 
Plains of Abraham, what about our 
Peace Hills? If Jesuits were martyred by 
the Indians they tried to Christianize, 
what of the Oblate fathers I saw lying 
dead at Frog Lake and Rev. George 
McDougall, who was found frozen to 
death while working among the Indians 
at Morley? If Louis Hebert was the first 
farmer in Canada, I myself was one of 
the first in the west. Madame de Cham- 
plain was one of the first white women 
in Quebec City; your mother and mine 
were among the first white women in 
Wetaskiwin.” 


I hadn't thought of it in that light. It 
is funny how other folks’ history seems 
more interesting than our own. 


In September 1911, I met a man at 
the Leduc Fair who was to become my 
husband. He had come there in 1910 on 
his vacation from Davenport, lowa. He 
had liked the country so well that he 


A pioneer couple from Wetaskiwin were Mr. 
and Mrs. L. T. Miquelon, the author's parents. 
They arrived at the settlement in 1892 where 
Mr. Miquelon opened a butcher shop. At lower 
right is their eldest son, Rosario. 


had resigned his position and had gone 
into the real estate business with his 
uncle C. W. Carroll, who also hailed 
from Iowa. There was no talk of oil in 
those days. Leduc was just a small town, 
named by W. C. Van Herne, president 
of the CP.R, after the Oblate mission- 
ary, Father leduc. The Leduc distr‘ct 
even then, had acquired a reputation for 
the fertility cf its soil and the progres- 
siveness of its settlers. 


With me, it was a case of love at first 
sight. By Christmas we were engaged 
and in April, 1912, we were married. 
Shortly after our marriage, a quarter 
section of homestead land was opened 
for filing about fifteen miles south-west 
of Leduc. My husband asked me what 
I thought of him trying to file on it. 
Would I mind living on the place for 
six months in every year for three years? 
I agreed. So he spent the night before 
the land was to be filed on, outside of 
the Government office in Edmonton. He 
was the first at the door, the first to file 
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on the place, and got the homestead 
rights. 


The land was half a mile from the 
nearest neighbors and the post office. 
There was a fairly large log cabin and 
a barn on the place and all that was 
required to get the title to the land was 
to clear, break and seed thirty acres and 
live there six months of each year for 
three years. The buildings had been put 
up by a previous homesteader who, for 
scme reascn or other, had failed to com- 
ply with all the regulations and had 
not been awarded the title. 


The first summer we decided to go 
out on a two weeks’ vacation. We 
brought out supplies and landed there 
on a Sunday afternoon. My husband's 
brother, who was with us, unlocked the 
door and went in. He came out, saying 
to my husband: ‘You can't take the girls 
in there, the place is alive with snakes!”’ 
My youngest sister, who was twelve 
years old, was with us. The cabin had 
been empty for some years and the 
snakes had nested under the floor. 


There was no arguing, we didn't even 
stop for a picnic lunch. We drove back 
to Leduc and were there in time for sup- 
per. We have often laughed about it 
since but there was no laughing then. 
My huskvind was from Iowa where 
snakes are snakes! 


Some months later, my husband and 
my brother went out to the farm. They 
put in a new ceiling, a new floor, plast- 
ered the interior, calcimined the walls 
an olive green, the ceiling cream, paint- 
ed the woodwork ivory, laid linoleum on 
the part used as a kitchen, covered the 
rest of the floor with carpet, built on a 
screened porch and the place was made 
quite inviting. 


We spent the following summer there 
and enjoyed it. On Saturday nights, 
three or four of the neighboring fam- 
ilies would come to play cards. We were 
too far from church to attend services, 
so we played far into the night. I would 
serve a lunch, fresh buns, home baked 
beans, cold ham and wild strawberries 
nearly as large as the market size. 


We soon found out why this home- 
stead had been abandoned. It was stony 
and to this day you can’t make my hus- 
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band admit that there is beauty in a 
rockery. As there was a lot of wild land 
and open range in the district, we de- 
cided to raise cattle. This was a most 
successful venture. We were granted our 
patent in 1916, sold the place and pur- 
chased some of the land on the Edmon- 
ton highway, three miles south of Leduc. 


Back in Leduc, my husband opened 
his own office, conveyancing, insurance 
and the telephone agency. In 1916, the 
potato crop failed in the United States 
and as there was a very heavy potato 
crop in Leduc that year, we bought po- 
tatoes for the U.S. markets. Competition 
was great as buyers came from the city 
and it was a lively market. The price 
rose to $1.75 a bushel. It got to the point 
where, if someone owed a person 50¢ 
or $1.00, the saying was: “I'll give you 
a spud.’ One day I was on my way to 
a tea and my husband was in Calgary 
on business. As I neared his office one 
of the men employed there came to meet 
me and said: ‘Mr. Molyneaux didn't ex- 
pect any more potatoes to be brought 
in this week but there are a few loads 
in and I don't like to take the respon- 
sibility of buying them.” I said, “I'll 
look at them.” 


I was wearing a very smart black 
suit and spotless white kid gloves. | 
pulled my gloves off, climbed up the 
wagon wheel and reached here and 
there down into the potatoes for a sam- 
ple which I cut into with a pen knife, to 
assure myself that they were not frozen. 
Then I told the driver I would buy them. 


One of the merchants across the street 
from us told me afterward that an Ed- 
monton buyer had noticed me and had 
called to him to come out and see who 
the girl was who was up in the potato 
wagon. He had answered him: “That's 
Mike Molyneaux’s wife and if those po- 
tatoes are any good, you can be damn 
sure, you won't get them.” 


Leduc in those days was. termed 
““Muddy Leduc”, but little did we know 
that black gold lay under “that thar 
mud!"’ If we had, we would have held 
onto a C.P.R. quarter with oil and min- 
eral rights, which now boasts four oil 
wells. 


In 1916, there was a provincial elec- 
tion and the main planks in the platform 
were women’s franchise and the Dower 


Act. The Liberal candidate was S. G. 
Tobin, a friend of ours, and all the Lib- 
eral women in town got busy to elect 
him. We held a meeting, were initiated 
in the art of electioneering and were told 
what to say. Women were chosen to 
speak at the various meetings. Being 
bilingual, I was asked to speak at Beau- 
mont, a French settlement near Leduc. 
I studied my story, learned it well, 
translated it into French and I was 
ready. 


An Edmonton lawyer, Mr. Madore, 
was also to speak for a Liberal party. 
I was invited to be the first speaker. I 
had learned my story so well, covered 
every point so thoroughly, that when 
it came time for Mr. Madore to speak, 
he had to begin nearly every statement 
with: ‘‘As Madame Molyneaux has just 
told you... .’’. The speaker for the Con- 
servative party, Mr. Giroux, another Ed- 
monton lawyer, was late in arriving. He 
tried to address the meeting, but 
couldn't get a hearing. 


Election day came and I went to 
Beaumont with a friend as an election 
worker. There were just a few cars in 
the district at the time. My husband 
had taken his aunt and the doctor's 
wife to Millet in his car where they had 
been assigned. The young Frenchman 
who was to accompany us had no car 
and we had to travel by horse and 
buggy. My friend and I went from house 
to house in Beaumont urging the women 
to exercise their franchise. We offered 
to care for their children while they 
went to vote. When the poles closed we 
were tired out and we had eight miles 
to drive to get home. The day was hot 
and the road dusty. We had won at 
Beaumont but had no news of the other 
polls. We were driving into Leduc look- 
ing very dejected when my husband and 
his party met us. They were laughing 
and said: ‘For Pete’s sake, cheer up, 
Tobin is elected’’ I enjoyed informing 
Dad that I was the “first woman” to 
address a Liberal meeting in Beaumont 


The livestock business was good, 
prices climbing, so we went into that 
business too. Leduc men in business al- 
ways had to compete with Edmonton 
firms and here again the opposition was 
strong. My husband had always con- 
sidered the farmers in all his dealings 


Honors were bestowed upon Bishop C. W. 
Pinkham by the Blood Indians when they made 
him an honorary chief in 1926. He was given 
the name “Nato-wapiyo-kow”™ or “Holy Rest”. 


He had organized one of the most suc- 
cessful U.F.A. locals in Alberta and 
the farmers appreciated his efforts on 
their behalf so they patronized us. 


My job was to go to the stockyards 
on market days and make out the 
cheques. One day, when my husband 
was in the city, I bought a carload of 
hogs and cleared $50. I was quite proud 
cf myself. 


In 1917, my husband came to his job 
in Calgary. He was superintendent of the 
organization department, United Grain 
Growers Ltd and retired in 1954 after 37 
years of service. The Telephone depart- 
ment, asked me to stay on in Wetaskiwin 
as manager of the telephone office, for a 
year at least. They bought the house 
we were living in, added a kitchen and 
used the large living room as an office. 
They paid me well, furnished living 
quarters and I had a staff of two. Shortly 
before my year was up, there was a 
knock at the office door, late in the 
night. My room was just over the office 
so I called from the window to inquire 
what was wanted. It was very dark and 
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I heard a man’s voice saying: “Open 
the door, I want to put through a long 
distance call.’’ I informed him that the 
office closed at midnight and told him 
to go to the booth at the hctel and the 
operator would take his call. He hesi- 
tated, then said: ‘Bring me down a few 
matches.’ I answered him: "If I had 
some matches here, I would throw some 
down.’ He grumbled something and 
went away. 


I had been collecting accounts that 
afternoon and as I was too late for the 
bank I had taken the money home. 
This man may have followed me. Next 
morning, the Mounted Police arrested a 
man in a room at the hotel, who had 
shot an Edmonton policeman. He was 
hanged later. This last episode was 
enough for me. | called my husband 
and told him I was resigning my posi- 
tion on a month's notice. We moved to 
Calgary in November 1918. 


We owe the development of this vast 
territory to the railways, but it is to the 
missionaries, that we owe the greater 
debt of gratitude for it was they who 
through their teaching of love of Christ 
and brotherhood towards all men, who 
made it safe for the early settlers to 
enter and for the railway construction 
gangs to operate. There were the Oblate 
fathers: Lacombe, Leduc, Grandin, 
Legal, Doucet and many others. There 
wes Bishop Pinkham, Anglican Bishop 
of Saskatchewan and Calgary. The eld- 
est son of a family of twelve, a native of 
St. John’s Newfoundland, Bishop Pink- 
ham was ordained in 1868 and proceed- 
ed to the Red River country. In that same 
year, he married Jean Anne Drever, 
whose father had come from the Orkney 
Islands in 1821 and her mother from 
Aberdeen in 1837. Owing to the impos- 
sibility of purchasing a wedding ring, 
the ycung minister had one made by a 
tinsmith out of a five dollar gold piece. 
His bride treasured it and it never left 
her finger. 

Rev. Mr. Pinkham had a large field to 
ccver in his work in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. In 1887, he 
was appointed Bishop of Saskatchewan 
and Calgary and with his family, came 
to Calgary to reside in 1889. 


At one service, held in the house of 
one of the Indian chiefs, in the huge 


district under his administration, the 
collection, amounting to $17.05 was 
made up as follows: 
5 mink skins @ .50 $ 2.50 
1 towel 
7 bars of soap . 1.00 
1 plate 
4 yds. of white cotton .80 
1 cake of scented soap . 12% 
2 pint mugs 50 
1 old pipe and matches 12%, 
1 tin match box 25 
Money order 
7 one dollar bills . 7.00 
2x .50 1.00 
6 x .25 1.50 
4x .10 40 
7x .05 
Total $17.05 


Two years after his retirement, Rev. 
Bishop Pinkham was made an honorary 
Blood Indian chief, as an appreciation of 
his work among the tribe. 


Of all the tributes paid to his memory, 
I especially like the following: ‘For 
fifty seven years, Bishop Pinkham 
worked for the extension of the King- 
dom of God.” 


There was also Rev. George Mc- 
Dougall, Methodist Minister, whose 
memory will always be respected as 
being a true Christian gentleman. He 
came into the country in 1862 and lived 
with his family among the Indians. Dur- 
ing the smallpox epidemic of 1870 he 
lost two of his children to the plague. 
The last mission he founded was that 
of Morley. Returning from a buffalo 
hunt, he was lost in a blizzard and two 
weeks later was found frozen to death. 
A cairn, erected to his memory, in front 
of the old church at Morley, on the 
Banff highway, preserves his story. 


To the above men and to hundreds of 
others, could be applied the following 
lines, by Service: 


“IT will not be won by weaklings, 
Subtle, suave and mild, 


But by men, with hearts of Vikings 
And the simple faith of a child.” 


In the Beginning 


WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 


It is not always easy to find a title for an article. Nor is the one finally 
selected necessarily a very successful choice. You will find the one chosen for 
this paper was selected a long time ago by the author of the Book of Genesis— 
you will not have to read very far into that volume to discover that, and you can 
stop reading right away if you wish by simply taking my word for it; and it is 
also a fact that the Evangel of St. John starts out in the same way. Thus I 
begin, cr hcpe that I shall begin, in the odor of sanctity, what follows. 


We have heard a good deal here these 
days about our local beginnings. There 
was a Jubilee of the province of Alberta 
in 1955 when we brought to memory the 
beginning of a seriously shaped ferm of 
democratic government for what had 
previously been only a territorial make- 
shift, and in 1967 there will be a cele- 
bration here and elsewhere in Canada's 
confederation all the way from Sir John 
Macdonald of Ontario to Joey Small- 
wood of Newfoundland. In 1958 there 
was celebrated a Jubilee of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, and the phrase “In the 
Beginning’’ was often heard in the in- 
evitable speeches and even yet more 
often felt, no doubt. It is about this latter 
event, the origins of the University of 
Alberta, that I want to say a few words 
by way of postcript to that celebration. 


What I shall say will be only about 
the beginning of the University of Al- 
berta as it was known to me specifically 
and personally and that fact will be my 
only justification for saying it. There 
are a good many things about that 
beginning which I do not know, and 
shall never, I hope, pretend that I do, 
thus falling into a common error of 
people and communities who are con- 
cerned about their beginnings to the 
point of guesswork, too often later 
known as history. I am going to mention 
only a few items for which I can vouch 
on a personal basis. 


It is historically true that I was the 
first professor appointed to the staff of 
the University of Alberta. Dr. Scarlett, 
our valued chancellor immediately pre- 
ceding Chancellor Cairs, once heard me 


Dr. Alexander 


was Professor of Classics at the University of 


—as he has told me—make that claim 
in public. Wishing to deal with facts 
and not with just claims, he checked my 
statement by referring to the early min- 
utes of the Senate which then dealt with 
such matters, and feund that historically 
I was correct. The annual statement of 
the Classical Association of Canada for 
1958 calls me W. J. Alexander. That is 
entirely wrong: I was not even related 
to him except as his pupil in English 
I for 1895 - 1896. Please understand that 
I take no offence at being called W.J. 
It is just wrong, not a fact, and so not 
history. 


Prefessor E. K. Broadus might just as 
well have been the first nominee to the 
staff. The point of historical value would 
have been precisely the same, namely, 
that a teacher of language was, or 
would have been, the first appointment; 
historically “in the beginning’ Presi- 
dent Tory recognized the fact in which 
he himself has been brought up, that 
the first item for a university's founders 
to take into account was letters. Not 
everybody then thought so, and far 
fewer, I fear, hold by that belief today. 
It was said in Edmonton at the time— 
but this is just gossip, and I cannot 
qualify it as “historical’’—that Frank 
Oliver said, appropos of Dr. Tory’s first 
appointments, “That man Tory must be 
crazy. We don't need any college here 
at all; if we did, it would be to turn out 
norse-doctors’’. Yet I observed recently 
in the press that our present government 
ruling fifty-two years later, differ in 
that, as in some other things, from 
Frank. Meantime quite a number of Al- 


{/berta from 1908 to 1938. This paper 


was given at the Societys Edmonton meeting in October, 1959, 
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bertans have heard about Shakespeare 

' John Milten, and even abcut Julius 
Cacscr and Cicero, and there is much 
less need for horses in 400,000 motor- 
rich Alberta than in honest Frank's day. 


It is said—and I believe that con- 
firmation can be found for the statement 
historically in the Senate’s minute book 

-that it was moved by someone present 
that no member cf the new faculty be 
appointed frcem outside the province; 
an eminent member of the Calgary legal 
group was of the opinion per contra, 
that no nomination of any person then 
residing in Alberta should be consid- 
ered 


Why did the University of Alberta in 
the appointment it made call three pro- 
fessors of the languages and only one 
‘practical’’ man, Professor Muir Ed- 
wards? I do not profess to know the 
exact reason, but I think that Dr. Ruth- 
erford, a graduate of McGill University, 
and Dr. Tory, of the same description, 
probably found themselves in genuine 
accord as to the best manner in which to 
get a university underway. It would 
be less easy to justify such a policy now; 
it is my belief that conditions justified it 
then, despite Mr. Oliver's cutting re- 
mark 


Now I shall provide a piece of his- 
tory, I can call it that, because it was 
given me by Howard McLean who, sixty 
years ago, was a classmate of mine at 
Toronto. He was practising law in Cal- 
gary and also strongly abetting the 
Liberal party there. He told me that 
after the capital had been awarded 
to Edmonton, gloom reigned in the Lib- 
eral ranks of the southern city. But he, 
as a member of the Liberal executive, 
pointed out to the leaders of their organ- 
izaticn that there still remained a great 
gift for the government of Alberta to 
bestow, in the form, namely, of a pro- 
vincial university, and proposed that 
they send a delegation north to press 
Calgary's claims on the cabinet. His 
proposal was hooted down unani- 
mously; ‘‘What was the good of a uni- 
versity, anyway?’ Calgary has un- 
doubtedly had other thoughts since that 
time but you can perhaps understand 
their disbelief at the time of any good 
coming out of Nazareth. 


An early aerial view of the University of 
Alberta campus shows wide expanses of open 
space. The Arts Building is at the extreme left 
with the residences behind it. At centre is 
St. Stephen's and the Medical Building while at 
extreme left is the University Hospital. 
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Dr. Rutherford was ‘anxious, obvi- 
ously, to have the university of the prov- 
ince in his own constituency; hence the 
acquisition of River Lot No. 5, crowded 
into the S.E. corner where the huge ac- 
cumulation of university buildings 
stands today, 1960. It was a pretty un- 
promising stretch of land. No one then 
dreamed that by 1960 we should all be 
sorry to have omitted to secure Windsor 
Park as well. There was nothing what- 
ever on the adjacent subdivision of 
Strathcona, the Garneau in those days. 
My young wife and I picked our way 
daintily among the bushes and tall 
grass while I banged a golfball around, 
oblivious of any possibility of damage; 
indeed there was no such possibility as 
a matter of fact. An Indian school 
seemed a more likely construction to be 
placed on River Lot 5 than a university 
building. 


It is an historical fact about which 
there should never be any forgetfulness 
or misunderstanding that Dr. A. C. 
Rutherford was one of Edmonton-Strath- 
cona’s greatest benefactors. The direc- 
tion of that benefaction lay in (1) the 
University Act of 1907, (2) the putting 
f vitality into it by the appointment of 
fenry Marshall Tory as first president 
to give the scheme life and shape. It 
was much held against them and con- 
sequently against their educational 
fledgling that they were both McGill 
men. What of that? McGill is and al- 
ways has been in the very forefront of 
Canada’s academic endeavors; did not 
Stephen Leacock teach economics (or 
something dull like that) for many a 
year of merry laughter? Academic Can- 
ada has never known his like. As usual, 
the Americans appreciated him and his 
jests long before his fellow-nationals 
did. 


Now I return to very plain history. 
The third appointee to the University of 
Alberta staff was Dr. Luther H. Alex- 
ander as professor of French and Ger- 
man. The similarity of his name with 
My own gave rise to many confusions 
then and thereafter, and no one in 
trathcona was more astounded than I 
the morning that I met my colleague-to- 
be for the next year. I recognized him 
at once as my teacher at the Ottawa 


Collegiate Institute (now Lisgar C.I.) in 


my final year there, 1894-1895, and the 
man who gave quite a few of us musi- 
cal experience in the glee club which 
he introduced. Since those days until 
September 1908 I had never laid eyes on 
him, and lo! here he was after thirteen 
years. But it was for him and his wife 
a tactical error to have come. Neither of 
them could ‘'take it’’, and after one year 
they went east again to New York City. 
Even then our students were keen wits: 
their farewell gift was a coyote-skin rug! 
That was irony indeed; He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. William Alexander Robb 
Kerr, who became dean of the Arts 
faculty in 1914 and the university's third 
president (1936-1941). Brave days 
those! A couple of years ago I presented 
to the university library the first four 
calendars of the institution; they also 
contain the university examinations of 
that age, and I must say I still admire 


their quality. I would almost shrink 
from qualifying by them. 
In that first year of classes, 1908- 


1909, the wise faculty, rather against 
Dr. Tory’s judgment, decided that the 
college year should consist of two terms 
—the end of September to about Jan- 
uary 20th, and January 25th to end of 
May. This was the American plan, a 
two-term year, and we of the faculty 
had all been laboring recently in the 
American vineyard, though only Pro- 
fessor Broadus was an American born. 
It was a failure. Why? A usual way of 
eastern Canadian students to supple- 
ment their skinny incomes was to teach 
in Western “summer” schools through 
May, June, July, September. Now Al- 
berta students were just as poor as they 
and the same relief only was open to 
them, summer teaching. But because of 
our double term running on to the end 
of May, the appointments had all been 
made when our amateurs sallied out to 
offer to peddle knowledge on the coun- 
tryside. So that was the only double 
term in University of Alberta history! 


Our first classes apparently took 
place in the nearest place we could get 
to heaven, viz. the top floor of the Queen 
Alexandra School. We moved to the 
Strathcona Collegiate Institute in Janu- 
ary, 1909, and remained there till June, 
1911. I want to pay my tribute—and this 
is no historic fiction either—to (1) the 
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excellence of the building—the techni- 
cal skill that went into that structure. 
and carried us and our scholars and the 
combined learning of the two groups 
solidly on its upper floors. Some hard 
judges may say that that was no great 
weight; a matter of opinion, of course, 
and that has often, though not historical, 
made history. (2) the outstanding janitor 
service given us by Jim Martin, who had 
no foolish new-world or new-age no- 
tions of the superiority of pupils over 
teachers, or students over professors. 
Very little recognition was given either 
the building or Jim when it was finally 
surrendered as a school in 1958. I give 
that recognition gratefully now. We of 
the university surrendered our lease 
however, in June, 1911, and took up new 
quarters cn the university grounds 
(River Lot 5) in the building called 
Athabasca. This building long served 
generations of Alberta young men with 
both classrooms and sleeping accommo- 
dation, and the professors with strange 
offices such as the bathroom with the 
sloping floors which Dr. Kerr and I used 
as our office for a couple of years! Our 
slants were different. 


By 1913 our graduates were going 
out into the world for graduate studies 
and we who had had the undergradu- 
ate training of them were rejoiced to 
hear good reports of them in the vari- 
ous phases they had sought out. This 
has continued to be the case, and one 
may almost boast of their achievements 
at home and abroad. 


In the fall of 1915, despite the black 
cloud of World War I hanging over us 
and casualty lists revealing gaps in our 
ranks already, we took possession of 
that noble building over which my heart 
still swells with pride—the Arts and 
Sciences building facing east down 9lst 
Avenue. I believe that this is the wrong 
facing according to earlier plans; how- 
ever, there it stands. Of it Professor 
Burgess was in his judgment (and who 
in such a matter shall judge better?) 
the finest Georgian academic building 
in the whole of Canada. When I came 
back to Edmonton recently after eigh- 
teen years absence, I was deeply moved 
to gaze on that noble front and think 
of happy (and, I hope, useful) hours 
spent in it developing Classics in Eng- 


lish 51, probably the best achievement 
of my life. Graduates used to say that 
those who had completed their college 
days at Alberta up to May, 1938, could 
be divided into two classes—those who 
had taken Classics 51 and those who 
had not. 


Now let us return to a few facts “in 
the beginning”’. In the early fall of 1908 
President Tory, in the interval of some 
more practical consideratioms, called 
me in for one of his famous two-minute 
interviews. He said: “Look up for us 
some day, will you, a motto—oh yes, in 
Latin, surely—for the university.”’ I tell 
this with a personal concern because 
the choice was credited to him last year 
in a display in the Rutherford Library 
portico. This is an historic error, but he 
chose the chooser. I came upon, in St. 
2aul's Epistle to the Philippians these noble 
words as they stand in the Latin vulgate 
version: “De cetero, fratres, quaecumque 
sunt vera, quaecumque pudica, quaecumque 
quaecumque sancta, quaecumque ama- 
bilia, quaecumque bona famae, si qua virtus, 
si qua laus, haec cogitate.” There are sev- 
eral phrases there that would serve for 
a good university motto. I offered this 
choice of mine to President Tory; quae- 
cumque vera. I did not then know that it 
had already been chosen by Northwest- 
ern University of Evanston, Illinois. 
They probably don’t know yet about 
the University of Alberta! ‘‘Capital,’’ he 
said. ‘Capital! Is that in the Bible by 
the way, Alexander? I don’t remember 
it."" So it was accepted by him and re- 
commended to the Senate, who were of 
accord. I might add that I showed it to 
the padre who was the parish priest of 
St. Anthony’s in those days, and he was 
much pleased with the selection and with 
the fact that it is in Latin. 


And now I turn back to admit to a 
just share in the history of the University 
of Alberta, my wife of fifty-two years 
standing, who passed from us on ahead 
in April, 1956, a little more than three 
years since. Early records of the 
Wauneita Society will show how she 
strove mightily to aid Mrs. Tory in get- 
ting that institution on its feet. There 
will be some still who can remember 
her, kindly and gracious, and always 
ready by hard work or light (but prac- 
tical) suggestion, to forward the inter- 


The new Arts Building on the University of Alberta campus was a source of pride for the 
staff and students. This photo was taken by Mc Dermid’s Studio shortly after its completion. 


ests of Alberta women whose academic 
home was the University of Alberta. 


One day she and IJ, in our first Alberta 
October, were wandering along the 
south bank of the Saskatchewan. Sud- 
denly she exclaimed: ‘There it is! I've 
got it!’ “Got what?” said I, having no 
lead to suppose what she had in mind. 
“The colors,’ she said. “I was discuss- 
ing only yesterday with some of the 
girls what should be the Alberta colors! 
Don't you see them? Why, the whole 
view cries out.: Green and Gold!” 


And of course it did. There was the 
green of the basic dark evergreen trees, 
and the all-golden foliage of the poplar 
leafage, running through them in richest 
contrast. And that’s where all that came 
from, and I think we can all agree that 
it was a divinely prompted suggestion. 
Students, both men and women, ap- 
proved, and a committee was appointed 
with the consent of Dr. and Mrs. Tory, 
to visit Johnstone-Walker’s store and see 
to what extent those marvellous tints 
of nature could be reproduced in wool. 
It was not altogether easy, especially 
in this remote backwater of Empire as 
is was in 1908, but in the end, little by 
little, all difficulties were overcome and 
incompatibilities eliminated. All this is 
history. The witnesses of its beginning 
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are few now, but the fact is there, and 
I have written on the page of history 
just whose factual achievement some of 
it was. 


We were only six years young when 
the First World War descended on us. 
Everybody wanted to help, and the 
abodes of peace turned into the exer- 
cise grounds of arms. Rifles to meet the 
demands of the official training manual 
were inadequate to serve us all. Finally 
a clever carpenter of the work-staff 
sawed out for the Faculty platoon the 
semblance of rifles all in wood. Stu- 
dents lined the walks to watch their 
instructors mangle the precise instruc- 
tions of the manual and shook their wise 
heads. Finally an old country man 
among them ended the embarrassment 
by saying quite audibly for both spec- 
tators and the faculty platoon to hear: 
‘My God, won't the Kaiser shiver when 
he gets his first news of them prepar- 
ing for the fray?’ History records us 
a laugh for that day, and yet another 
when under Dr. Killam the faculty pla- 
toon was carrying through the manual 
of arms in Convocation Hall. It was 
pretty cold in the hall as coal was being 
economized and soon one heard the 
voice of the president-private piping 
out: “Lieutenant Killam, will you please 
shut that door?” 
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These then are some few facts about 
the first six years “in the beginning” 
of the University of Alberta. 


Man-power for the armed services 
was running down numerically as the 
First Great War dragged its slow course 
along. The fact of how that came to be 
and what that fact meant exactly to us, 
is written in those amazing lists that 
consume so much wall-space around 
Convocation Hall, telling so often of the 
supreme sacrifice. Women began to form 
a larger proportion of the student body 
and finally the inevitable gained recog- 
nition. In 1917-1918, if my memory 
serves me, the University of Alberta 
undergraduates chose as the president 
of their society Miss Katie McCrimmon 
quam honoris causa in memoriam revoco. 
A very charming president too, and very 
capable, dux femina facti. The government 
of affairs by women has greatly pro- 
gressed since those days forty years 
back. Among us here it was well started 
by the University of Alberta undergrau- 
ate society's sole women president. I 
have been told that she attained her 
position only by formal succession to 
the office; nonetheless she measured 
up to it. 


Now suffer me to pass quietly, without 
the boasting that might seem so natural 
over an infant nation’s Herculean feats 
wrought even in its cradle, and lay 
stress on this fact: even in the spring 


of 1919, and more definitely in the next 
college year, the university's teachers 
here, as everywhere, had to recognize 
for a fact that the boys who had left us 
to participate in war, came back—if 
they came back—men. Every teacher 
worth his salt had to readjust his in- 
struction to this situation; these men 
before you had readily enough accepted 
your ipse dixit on life and its evolution 
and its meaning two, three, four years 
ago. Having looked into the eyes of 
death, they had caught up with you in 
the race of life or even passed you. I 
testify to the fact for myself that it was 
not easy, the task that thus laid upon 
me. But out of such facts of an unusual 
experience the next epoch in the history 
of the university was born. Quaecumque 
vera, and of life’s unfailing truths, ad- 
justment is always an unchallenged one. 
I think that we met it in the best sense 
in the classrooms and the laboratories 
here. In any event old things were 
passed away, and it is my conviction 
that the facts of the Great War, 1914- 
1918, and of the Great Interlude, 1919- 
1939, thereafter with the Second Great 
War, 1939-1945, have continued to pro- 
vide the university with an honorable 
second chapter. Different actors main- 
tain the Evolution, it is true both in pro- 
fessional chairs and in student benches. 
Nonetheless may that evolution always 
be based on facts, quaecumque vera 
through all the days to come! Only thus 
is life lived: sic irta vitalis! 


WESTWARD BOUND 


The Hudson's Bay Company's brigade of fourteen boats, with the outfit for the 
Saskatchewan District posts, took its departure for Fort Edmonton from the Lower 


Fort Garry, under command of Chief Factor Wm. J. 


Christie, Esq., on Tuesday 


afternoon. The following passengers for the Saskatchewan District embarked in 
the brigade:—Mrs. Christie and family, for Edmonton; the Rev. M. Cayer (and a 


Frere), for the Roman Catholic Mission, Lac St. 


for Fort Pitt; and Mr. John McAulay, 


Anne; Mr. Louis Chastellain, 


for Edmonton. 


If the weather is at all favorable, the brigade will arrive at Edmonton about 
the 20th September, from whence the outfits will be forwarded to the upper posts, 
reaching their destinations about the end of October. We are sorry to hear that 
while the boats were waiting at the Lower Fort for their freight, fever appeared 
among the crews and carried off two of the men. 


—Winnipeg Nor Wester, July 28, 1860 
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Pioneer Expedition 


Lethbridge Herald, Sept. 23, 1909—An overland automobile tour from Cart- 
wright, Manitoba, to Lethbridge, Alberta, is the feat just accomplished by W. J. 
Robertson and Robert J. C. Stead, who arrived in the city recently. They brought 
a car each, Mr. Robertson driving a McLaughlin No. 10, while Mr. Stead made 
the trip in a Reo Model B. The cars are now at the City Garage and so far as may 
be judged by the appearance might have made only a trial spin since they left 


the factory. 


“You want an outline of our trip?” 
said Mr. Stead, when approached by 
a Herald man. ‘Well, I can’t say that we 
experienced any hardship or encount- 
ered any unusual difficulties, but we 
certainly were afforded a rare oppor- 
tunity to see the country at first hand 
and form our own impression of its re- 
sources and its people. And I may add 
that such a trip in itself is a liberal edu- 
cation, and the best antidote for pessi- 
mism that could be prescribed. 


“We left Cartwright, which is in 
southern Manitoba, six miles from the 
International boundary, on Monday, 
Sept. 6th, at 2 p.m., taking a route along 
the Deloraine line of railway as far west 
as Deloraine. From here we crossed to 
Reston, on the Arcola line, and followed 
that railway as far west as Stoughton, 
and thence along the Weyburn exten- 
sion to Weyburn. 


From Weyburn our course lay along 
the Soo line to Moose Jaw from which 
point we made a side trip to Brownlee, 
on the Outlook branch, returning to the 
main line of the C.P.R. at Mortlach. So 
far we had had very little difficulty with 
roads, except along the Weyburn exten- 
sion, where the prairie trail was de- 
cidedly ‘hummicky,’ but at Mortlach we 
began to enter the ranching country, 
and here our troubles commenced. There 
are numerous old roads through these 
districts, trails that were used by the 
early traders, or by the C.P.R. in con- 
struction days. These roads, although 
but little used, are usually good, but the 
tuts are very deep for autos and the 
toads have a disappointing habit of 
ending abruptly in a barbed wire fence 
At a couple of places we had to cross 
small streams, but nowhere was the 


water deep enough to cause duificulty, 
although in the spring and early sum- 
mer many of these places would be im- 
possible for automobiles, and there are 
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no bridges. At Maple Creek we fell in 
with Messrs. Mason and Milligan of the 
F. E. Mason Land Co., and under their 
pilotage reached Lethbridge in safety, 
having covered about 900 miles in nine 
days. We made no attempt to break 
speed records, desiring rather to see 
the country and being satisfied with 
about a hundred miles a day.” 


“Then you found the trip from Mani- 
toba to Lethbridge by auto entirely 
feasible?” 


“Yes, if you have a reliable car, an 
abundant fund of patience in road-find- 
ing, and are fortunate enough to strike 
good weather. Lacking any of these you 
are better to travel by rail. From Leth- 
bridge to Moose Jaw might be accom- 
plished in showery weather, but woe 
betide the motorist who gets caught 
aroupd Regina in the rain! He may as 
well freight his car at once, as the mud 
is absolutely impassable, and it requires 
weeks to dry up.” 


“Did you have any difficulty with 
your machines?” 


“Only very slight. A small break as a 
result of hitting a stone, a little tire 
trouble, and some adjustment to the car- 
buretors, due to the constantly increas- 
ing altitude. We had no difficulty in 
securing gasoline, and only once were 
short of cylinder oil. 


Mr. Robertson is a Manitoba business 
man who has taken this means of look- 
ing through the West, and will no doubt 
prove an investor. Mr. Stead follows the 
newspaper profession, being owner of 
the Southern Manitoba Review. Al- 
though quite a young man he has also 
attained some distinction in literary 
circles, being a contributor to leading 
periodicals and the author of ‘The Eng- 
lish Builders'—a volume of poems pub- 
lished last year 
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Eye Omeners 


The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, 
published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 


which 
included are 


1920-22. Also 


some of Edwards’ earlier papers such as The Alberta Sun, Wetaskiwin Free Lance, Wetaskiwin 
Breeze, and the Innisfail Free Lance. The figurehead from his ‘Eye Opener” column is reproduced 


above 


(Note: This “news” story was written by 


Bob Edwards about 
province and betore Hon. G. V. H. Bulvea was chosen as the province’s tirst Liewtenant-Governor. A 
longed dispute had been held regarding the location of the capital and the decision 


five months before Alberta became a 


pro- 
for a temporary site 


had gone to Edmonton. This story was in rebuttal to Edmonton's claims that the permanent capital would 
be in that northern city. Dr. J. D. Latferty was a prominent Calgarian and, while his normal activties did 


not in any 


humor. James Reilly, mentioned in the story 
(The article 
printed trom the Edmonton Bulletin, July 2. 1905.) 
Dr. Lafferty yesterday became the 
first lieutenant-governor of the new 


province of Alberta. Edmonton was ev 
fete. It was her first gala day since the 
hanging of King at the fort. 


Lafferty was in great form. Every eye 
was bent on that weird figure as he was 
driven amid wild huzzahs to the scene 
of his inauguration, escorted by a body 
guard of influential real estate sharks. 
The tepees and shacks on either side of 
Main street were tastefully decorated 
with bunting and streamers, appropri- 
ate mottoes “God bless Lafferty,” 
“How would you like to be the Iceman,” 
and so forth—catching the eye on every 
hand, while the goats on the roofs of 
the Irish quarter shook their shaggy 
beards in sympathy with the occasion. 


The new lieutenant-governor ever and 
anon stood up in his carriage and raised 
his hat, smiling fatuously and wagging 
his head, at which hundreds and hun- 
dreds of partially Seagramized citizens 
raised their voices in enthusiastic ac- 
claim. Nellie Brown and Lil Whatsher- 
name, of the Old Timers’ committee, 
strewed roses in front of the carriage, 
performing the while a complicated vari- 
ation of the once-famous’ koutchee- 
koutchee dance, to the intense delight 
of the populace. The scene was oriental 
Behind the gubernatorial equipage 
came the town band, discoursing mar- 
tial music for all it was worth. The 
sound of cannons issued from every 


billiard hall, and the screams from the 
neighboring asylum gave the scene a 
characteristic local tone 


way resemble the characterization given to 
was the Liberal stalwart 
which appeared in the Eye Opener on March 18. 1905, was supposed to have 


did have a keen sense of 


from Calgary. 


him by Edwards. he 


been 


At the Grand Central hotel a stop was 
made for a drink, the occupants of all 
the carriages descending and lining up 
in front of an affable young man who 
wore a spotless white vest and an in- 
terrogative smile. The lieutenant- gov- 
ernor did the honors and made a rather 
witty speech from the top of the bar, 
whither he had been hoisted, announc- 
ing that the treat was on him. By com- 
mon impulse, as if some electric commu- 
nication had passed through the crowd, 
the whole mass moved forward. It was 
fully fifteen minutes before the proces- 
sion was ready to proceed. 


A similar stop was made at every 
hotel on Jasper Avenue, and by the time 
the lieutenant-governor and his suite 
arrived at the Fair Grounds, where he 
was to be sworn in, the crowd was feel- 
ing all right, thank you. When his honor 
mounted the judges’ stand, which had 
been transformed into a throne, a roar 
of applause rent the air. The grand 
stand, as well as the race track from 
the turn into the home-stretch, was one 
seething mass of humanity. The spec- 
tacle was one of exceeding splendor. 
From beginning to end the ceremonies 
that followed were as dignified, impres- 
sive and picturesque as such ceremonies 
could possibly be 


The enthusiasm may, in a measure, be 
explained. His honor having duly set 
‘em up at eight different hotels en route 
to the grounds, it was felt that the af- 
fairs of a great, free and enlightened 
people were in just the proper hands, 
especially if he kept up the good work. 


As the sublime Dr. Lafferty, gor- 
geously attired in his new Windsor uni- 
form and with a four-point Hudson's 
Bay blanket carelessly thrown over his 
shoulders to keep out any drafts that 
might be drawn on him, reached the 
throne, he bowed graciously right and 
left. With bared head he repeated after 
the Chief Justice the simple and impres- 
sive oath of office, after which he 
solemly stroked his whiskers and kissed 
the open pages of the Bible held out 
before him 


A wave of emotion passed over the 
surging mass of human beings and press 
reporters. Women sobbed with uncon- 
trollable emotion, while strong men 
wept. The half-breed quartette relieved 
the strain by striking up ‘Alouette, gen- 
tille, alouette,"’ in the chorus of which 
the people joined, those on the grounds 
catching up the refrain and making the 
welkin ring with this most convivial of 
ditties. 


At this juncture Bishop Legal, repre- 
senting the Pope, stepped forward to 
place the cocked hat on Lafferty’s head 
*nd crown him Lord of all, but the nev 
tuler of this glorious province seized 
the cocked hat and with his own hands 
placed it on his massive koko, thus fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his great 
prototype, Napoleon. This episode will 
no doubt become equally historic, 
especially if John A. Macdougall gets 
out another book. 


The new lieutenant-governor had 
risen to the occasion. It was universally 
remarked, in Edmonton colloquialism, 
that there were no flies on him. He was 
self-possession itself. Lighting a cigar 
of Edmonton manufacture, he calmly 
eyed the cheering multitude with impas- 
sive face. Patiently he waited until the 
crowd settled itself and perfect order 
obtained, and, having smoked down 
to the cabbage in his cigar, he dropped 
it on the head of a spectator and pro- 
ceeded to deliver the Speech from the 
Throne. 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“As personal representative of the 
British monarch, I have the honor to 
inform you that it affords King Edward 
and myself unalloyed pleasure to greet 
you on this the red letter day of the new 


province of Alberta. My appointment 
meets with cur joint approval. I know 
of no act of the Liberal party which has 
given His Majesty and myself such sin- 
cere gratification. (Cheers). A cable- 
gram reached me this morning from 
Buckingham Palace, which I am sure 
you would all like to hear,—'Buck- 
ingham Palace, Old Kent Road, London. 
His Hajesty desires me to state that he 
is all tickled up the back. Ponsonby, 
secretary’ (Prolonged cheering and cries 
of ‘Wot's the matter with Lafferty? 
Lafferty’s all right’). 


“IT am sorry my old friend, James 
Reilly, is not here today to participate 
in your acclamations. Doubtless, like 
many of my appendicitis patients, he 
feels considerably cut up, but there is 
still room for him in the senate as a re- 
tired sage should he care to hire a slab 
in our national Mausoleum. (‘Good boy, 
Lafferty!’ ‘Stay with it!’). Those who feel 
moved to write panegyrics about myself 
are requested to send copies to my friend 
Reilly, to alleviate his pain. (‘You bet!’ 
‘Keep a-goin!’ ‘Soop her up!’). 


“It grieves me, however, to inform you, 
ladies and gentlemen—but it is my duty 
to do so—that there is but little proba- 
bility of Edmonton becoming the per- 
manent capital. (Wow, wow, wow!’ 
‘Wot's that?’). As a Calgarian of many 
years standing—(‘Lynch him!’ ‘Eat ‘em 
up!’ ‘Tear down the throne!')—I must 
say that we have your northern burg 
faded—(‘Soak him!’—to a_ standstill. 
(‘Duck him in the river!’). No, gentlemen, 
you won't duck me in the river. In an 
official sense I am Edward the Seventh, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. If you 
duck me in the river you will be ducking 
the King, and that will be lese majestie. 
(Knock off his cocked hat!’). Do you 
know what lese majestie means? (‘Go to 
hell!’). No. it does not mean that either 
It means that you will all be jugged 
(Oh, come off the perch!’ ‘Soak your 
head!’ ‘Chuck a brace!’). Gentlemen, if 
you carry on in this style. what am | 
to say in reply to His Gracious Majesty's 
message from across the sea? Am I to 
tell His Majesty that you are all bug- 
house? (Certainly! Tell him the truth! 
‘Go up!’). Gentlemen, | almost 
wish my friend Reilly had received this 
appointment. (Yawp!'). Indeed do 
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Were it not that Mr. Reilly has just 
joined a sect which is waiting for the 
world to come to an end, I should be 
tempted to turn over my cocked hat to 
him. I would, so help me, Johnnie 
Rodgers. But I fear I bore you. (‘You 
do!’ ‘Dry up!’ ‘Not at all!’ ‘Shut up!’). 
As Lady Godiva said when returning 
from her ride, ‘I am now drawing near 
my clothes.’ (Roars of laughter.) By way 
of propitiating the furies, I beg to invite 
you all to accompany me up town and 
we shall again visit all the hotels at 
my expense. (Wild burst of applause 
and frantic shouts of ‘Lafferty’s all 
right!’ ‘Good boy, Lafferty!’ ‘Long live 
Lafferty!’ ‘Three gdheers for Lafferty!’ 
‘Laf-laf-laf-ferty-ferty-ferty! Lafferty — 
hoopla!’). Pray, gentlemen, contain 
yourselves while the chaplain pro- 
nounces a benediction on those impres- 
sive exercises. (‘All right, hurry up!’ 
‘Get a move on!’ ‘Cut if short!’ ‘Shut 
up!’). 


The procession was quickly reformed 
and the lieutenant-governor returned to 


SUMMER ANNUAL, 1920: 


“Society Note—The much talked of 
New Year's Eve party given to a few 
bachelor friends of Mr. Johnnie Thom- 
son, the popular real estate shark, is still 
going on and shows no signs of letting 
up. Mr. Thomson was the honored re- 
cipient on New Year's Day of a hand- 
some scarf pin, presented by the Cal- 
gary Bootleggers’ Protective Association, 
of which he has been a valued supporter 
since its inception.” 


JULY 18, 1908: 


“The rumor is current that the sum 
of $5,000 was set aside by the Pavement 
Contracting Co. to be divided amongst 
four useful persons, three aldermen and 
one city official. This is only a rumor, 
but Calgary rumors frequently pan out 
well. If there indeed be truth in this 
rumor, it is gratifying to know that only 
one man succumbed to the temptation. 
Even he, too, may have been only 
promised the dough on ‘delivery of the 
goods’, for this, we believe, is the usual 
procedure in grafting circles.” 


the city with the whole male population 
trailing along close behind his car- 
riage. The much-heralded inauguration 
ball in the evening turned out a fizzle. 
Only ladies were present and there was 
consequently no dancing. The men were 
all busily engaged with His Honor, 
doing up the town. Their yells were dis- 
tinctly heard in the ball room, and many 
of the ladies returned home early in dis- 
gust. It seems a pity that our citizens 
cannot comport themselves decently on 
an occasion of this kind. 


It is needless to say that Dr. Lafferty 
has endeared himself to the residents 
of this burg. A leading bartender was 
heard to remark that he was ‘quite a 
sport, while another gave it out offi- 
cially as his opinion that the worthy 
doctor would need three or four Col 
linses tomorrow morning before he 
could get on his cccked hat. This stamps 
him as an acclimated Edmontonian and 
the Bulletin extends a hearty welcome. 
We bespeak for the genial doctor a reign 
of unexampled popularity. 


NOV. 2, 1912: 


“Never exaggerate your faults; your 
friends will attend to that.” 


DEC. 11, 1915: 


“Forgive us for having such a lot of 
ads in this issue. We can't help it and 
we had to refuse half as many again in 
order to squeeze in some reading matter. 
Times are too hard to overlook any 
bets.” 


DEC. 15, 1917: 


“Electors who vote for Laurier candi- 
dates will be voting to abandon our men 
in the trenches.” 


NOV. 1, 1919: 


“Good morning, Mrs. Brown. Did you 
take your husband's temperature as | 
told you.” 

“Yes, doctor. I borrowed a barometer 
off a neighbor and put it on his chest 
and it said, ‘Very dry’, so I gave hima 
pint o' beer and he’s gone off to work.” 


DEC. 25, 1920: 


‘Automobiles take up too much room 
in a closely built town of narrow streets 
like Calgary.”’ 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The first annual meeting of the His- 
torical Society under its new bylaws 
was held on March Sth, 1960. Branches 
are now in existence in Calgary and 
Edmonton and each sent delegates to 
an executive meeting in the old timers 
building, Edmonton. 


The members of the new Alberta ex- 
ecutive include: 

President—James G. MacGregor, Edmonton. 

Vice-President—Benton S. Mackid, Calgary. 

Secretary—Miss Sheilagh Jameson, Calgary, 

Treasurer—Ernest S. George, Edmonton. 

Several resolutions were alsjo dis- 
cussed at the meeting. These included an 
affiliation with the Canadian Historical 
Association, the active participation in 
historical programs, and the selection of 
one person a year who has made an out- 
standing contribution to Alberta history. 
Hugh A. Dempsey was re-appointed 
editor of the Review. 


In the evening, a banquet was held at 
which approximately 175 persons at- 
tended. This is the largest turnout for 
any Society event in its fifty-three year 
history. Among the guests were Lieut- 
Gov. and Mrs. J. Percy Page, Hon. and 
Mrs. A. R. Patrick, Provincial Secretary, 
Mayor and Mrs. Elmer Roper, and Mrs. 
Sheridan Lawrence of Fort Vermilion. 


Guest speaker was J. Grant MacEwan 
of Calgary, whose subject was “Utility 
and Charm". Upon this theme, Mr. Mac- 
Ewan dealt with the importance of agri- 
culture in western Canadian history, and 
the color which had been overlooked in 
telling its story. He spoke of the trials of 
the Red River settlers, the work of early 
ranchers and farmers in the west. 


It was a highly successful evening and 
enjoyed by all who attended. It ended 
in a chorus of sirens from the fire depart- 
ment which were called to extinguish a 
fire in the car of the new president. The 
automobile was almost as new as the 
president's new position, so it is hoped 
that the damage was not extensive. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
The treasurer, E. S. George, presented 
his report for the year ended Dec. 31, 
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1959. He stated the Society had $1,844.78 
on hand after all obligations had been 
met. This was an increase of $186.36 
over the previous year. 


A breakdown of membership showed 
the following: 


Alberta 
Edmonton 
Calgary 184 
Other 233 
Libraries 36 

British Columbia l 

Saskatchewan l 

Manitoba 1 

Ontario 4 

Quebec 8 

Nova Scotia 2 
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783 
330 


Prince Edward Island 

Northwest Territories 

Canadian libraries 2 
United States 3 
British Isles 


Total 953 


Mr. George commented that when he 
first became treasurer for the Society in 
1952 there were only sixty-four members. 
The 1959 membership is an increase of 
sixty-five over the previous year. 


Following is the financial statement: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand December 31, 1959 $1,658.42 
Revenue from memberships $1,937.13 
Sales of magazines 235.95 
Savings bank interest 23.09 
2,196.17 
$3,854.59 
EXPENDITURES 
Promotion and Mailing: 
Share cost magazines 
1959 $1,005.94 
Mailing charges 295.85 
Wrappers, stationery, etc. 86.28 
Postage 110.00 
Calgary promotion 37.65 
Calgary stationery and 
postage 15.00 
$1,550.72 
General Expenses: 
Cost of meetings $ 161.44 
Treasurer postage and 
stationery 64.93 
Bank charges 15.77 
Express 3.00 
Advertising meetings 66.56 
Fees, Calgary Allied 
Arts Council 25.00 
Brochure 1958 annual 
meeting 112.39 
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Travelling expenses 10.00 
459.09 
2,009.81 
Cash on hand December 31, 1959 $1,844.78 
Recapitulation: 
Cash in savings bank $1,088.77 
Cash current account 857.54 
$1,946.31 
Outstanding cheques 101.53 


$1,844.78 


EDMONTON BRANCH 


The annual meeting of the Edmonton 
Branch was held recently and officers 
elected for the 1960 term. These include 
the following: 

President—G. Edmund Kelly. 

Vice-President—Henry G. Ward. 

Secretary—Mrs. Eugenie Myles. 

Treasurer—J. Homer Johnston. 

Councillors—Miss Mary A. Hamilton 
and Eric Holmgren. 

This is the first executive of the Ed- 
monton Branch. A similar election for a 
Calgary Branch was reported in the last 
number. 


PIONEER WRITING COMPETITION 


Results have been coming in for this 
competition which was offered for the 
first time in January. Details are print- 
ed in the inside back cover of this issue. 

There is still time to enter and we 
hope that many more pioneer Albertans 
will take this opportunity of putting 
their experiences down in writing. Ours 
is a young land and the stories of our 
pioneers will be the history of tomorrow. 


The competition closes on May lst, 
1960. 


HISTORIC SITES 


We were recently informed by Dick 
Secord, Alberta representative, that the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada had approved three projects in 
Alberta. 

The three plaques to be placed this 
year are in honor of Hon. Frank Oliver, 
Emily Murphy, and the Palliser expedi- 
tion. All of these are well known to most 
Albertans and it is indeed fitting that 
they be commemorated in this manner. 
We hope that this will be only the be- 
ginning of the federal Board's new inter- 
est in Alberta 
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WILLOW CREEK 


A group of people braved near bliz- 
zard conditons to meet in February to 
form the Willow Creek Historical Associ- 
ation. The people of this area have been 
showing an interest in the development 
of their region and this has culminated in 
the forming of the association. 


President of the new group is Dr. S. J. 
Cornish of Claresholm, while secretary- 
treasurer is Mrs. Jean A. Hoare of the 
Driftwillow Ranch, Stavely. 


At their first meeting, the group heard 
a paper on the history of The Leavings, 
the main crossing point of Willow Creek 
on the Calgary-Fort Macleod Trail. We 
hope that this paper will be published in 
a forthcoming issue of the Review. 


The new group covers the same area 
as the old Willow Creek roundup of the 
ranching era, ranging from Fort Macleod 
to Nanton. 


“Meetings of the new Association are 
to be held monthly,”’ states the secre- 
tary, ‘with one or more of the old timers 
as guest of honour for each occasion, as 
they recall stories of their early days. 
Taped recordings will be made and 
gradually assembled into a permanent 
history of the Willow Creek area. During 
the summer months, meetings may take 
the form of field trips to sites of historical 
interest in the district. Efforts to estab- 
lish and have the provincial government 
recognize historical spots in the district 
will also be part of the Association's 
program. 


“One of the first working projects of 
this Association is to be the restoration 
and furnishing of a log cabin to depict 
a typical settler’s shack of the 1870-90 
period. This cabin has already been 
donated to the Association and moved to 
a site overlooking the various locations 
of ‘The Leavings’ on Willow Creek, and 
it is hoped that the building at least will 
be completed early in the spring. Future 
plans will include such projects as 
further buildings to house wagons, ma- 
chinery, etc. Meetings will be held on the 
fourth Thursday of each month at Drift- 
wood Ranch, four miles west of Pul- 
teney.” 


We wish the Willow Creek Historical 
Association every success. 
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Milk River Country, by Alice A. 
Campbell. Lethbridge Herald Job Print- 
ing Dept. 439 pp. $10.00. 


This hard covered book is the latest 
addition to Alberta’s growing list of 
local histories. Undertaken in co-opera- 
tion with the Milk River Oldtimers’ As- 
sociation, it consists primarily of pioneer 
family histories and short articles on the 
various aspects of local history. There 
are such subjects as churches, the post 
office, cemetery, the last roundup, and 
several more. 


Like most productions of this nature, 
it is not a completely professional job 
but it is better organized than some we 
have seen. The quality of printing is 
excellent and it is possibly because of 
this, together with the illustrations and 
binding, that make it necessary to 
charge ten dollars for it. Local histories 
seldom show a profit but it usually takes 
considerable effort to break even. 


Mrs. Campbell and the people of Milk 
River should be congratulated for their 
efforts in producing this book. It is one 
of the largest local histories we have 
seen and it is a credit to the community 
that they were successful in having it 
published. 

—H.A.D. 


West of the Fifth—A History of Lac 
Ste. Anne Municipality, by the Archives 
Committee of Lac Ste. Anne Historical 
Seciety. Published by Institute of Ap- 
plied Art Ltd., Edmonton, 233pp. $5.00. 


It is really remarkable what a small 
dedicated group can do in the field of 
local history when all its members are 
enthusiastic and conditions are favor- 
able. Last July a most attractive local 
museum at Sangudo was opened under 
the auspices of the Lac Ste. Anne and 
District Historical Society. This active 
body, in which Mrs. J. A. McPherson 
and Mrs. Anna M. Walker hold the 
offices of Archivist and Assistant Archi- 
vist, now merits further commendation 
on the compilation and publication of 
one of the finest local histories so far 
produced in Alberta. 


Of course, it goes without saying that 
the Lac Ste. Anne region is one of the 
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richest fields in Western Canada to be 
explored by the local historian. It was 
here in 1842 that the pioneer Roman 
Catholic priest, Father Thibault, de- 
cided to make his headquarters for a 
mission to the Indians and Metis who 
had settled there some time before. It 
was here, too, that Father Lacombe lived 
and worked during the early years of 
his ministry. 


Lord Southesk, the Scottish traveller 
and sportsman, stayed for a time at Lac 
Ste. Anne in 1859. Milton and Cheadle 
did likewise in 1863, when they were 
entertained by Colin Fraser, the officer 
in charge cf the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany’s trading post which had been 
established there two years before. 


Toward the end of the ‘90's, a good 
many Klondikers made a brief stop-over 
in the settlement on their way to the 
Yukon. By 1898, however, only a few 
white settlers had arrived to take up 
land, and these settled on homesteads 
to the east and south of Lac Ste. Anne. 
Not until the formation of the Province in 
1905 did newcomers venture into the 
wooded country lying to the west. 


“West of the Fifth’, then, is the story 
of the settlement of the country now 
known as Lac Ste. Anne Municipality 
No. 93. Every section of land in this 
area is west of the Fifth Meridian, and 
Chapter One of the present work gives 
an interesting description of the topo- 
graphy of the whole region. 

The chapters that follow deal with 
such general topics as transportation 
by land and water, early settlement, the 
beginnings of agriculture, churches, 
schools, local industries, and the social 
life of the people. In addition to a num- 
ber of brief biographies, a good deal of 
space has been given to the remini- 
scences and anecdotes contributed by 
old timers of the district. Finally, a sec- 
tion on place-names makes a fitting 
conclusion to a delightful chronicle of 
the everyday life of the inhabitants of 
one of Alberta's oldest communities. 

—W.E.E. 

Sons of the Soil, by Illia Kiriak. 
Ryerson Press, Toronto. 330 pp. $4.50. 

This book, although classed as fiction, 
is one of the finest English language 
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studies ever made of the Ukrainian set- 
tlers in Alberta. The story takes place 
near Shandro where a number of fam- 
ilies have come from the Old Land. 
They arrive with very few possessions 
and set to work to build new lives for 
themselves. The story of their struggle, 
some winning and others losing, is a 
drama which will not soon be forgotten 
by those who read this excellent book. 

—H.A.D. 


The Bear who Stole the Chinook, and 
other Stories, by Frances Fraser. Mac- 
Millan Co. of Canada Ltd. 72 pp. illus. 
$2.50. 


Readers of the Calgary Herald should 
already be familiar with the Blackfoot 
stories of Mrs. Fraser. These have ap- 
peared periodically during the past few 
years and have also been extended to 
the Globe and Mail in Toronto. As a 
result of the wide interest, a number of 
these stories were edited and placed in 
book form for youthful readers. 


One of the most outstanding features 
of the book, in addition to the stories 
themselves, is the excellent quality of 
type and the illustrations by Lewis 
Parker. The black and white drawings 
are superb and accurate in costume and 
detail. 


Most of the stories are about Napi, the 
Old Man, a mythical character among 
the Blackfoot. He was the personifica- 
tion of all that is good, evil, humorous, 
sad, tragic or happy among the Indian 
people. His stories are well known 
among the Blackfoot and it is good to 
see them more widely distributed 
through this interesting book. 

—H.A.D. 


Code of the Rangeland, by Frank M. 


Webber. Screen printed by author and 
bound by Universal Bindery, Edmon- 
ton. 236 pp. 


In the foreward, the author explains 
that while this is a work of fiction, the 
main character actually homesteaded 
in the Lacombe district. He had come 
from California and later operated a 
trapline in the district south-east of Fort 
McMurray 


The book, by many standards, is a 
As a hand-produced effort 


unique one 
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it is filled with numerous typing errors, 
lack of punctuation, spacing, etc. At 
the same time, it shows the determina- 
tion of the author in getting his manu- 
script into print. 


According to the foreward, Mr. Web- 
ber is a pioneer of the Vegreville district 
where his parents homesteaded near 
Boyne Lake. In later years he was a 
commercial fishermen and did tele- 
vision servicing. About ten years ago 
he began writing and has turned out 
four manuscripts. One volume published 
by Pageant Press, New York, was Twenty 
Pebbles and Other Stories. 

—H.A.D. 


Airborne from Edmonton, by Eugenie 
L. Myles, Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1959. 
$5.00. 


Aviation in Edmonton had its begin- 
ning at the end of World War I with a 
few former R.A.F. pilots back in “‘civvies” 
and looking for an occupation. The early 
years are the story of enthusiastic young 
men with sufficient faith in the future of 
aviation to invest meagre resources and 
hours of spare time in flying. The public 
would not recognize the commercial 
possibilities of the airplane for years to 
come, so that the main revenue of these 
pioneers of the air lanes seems to have 
been earned at summer fairs, flying 
thrill-seekers or risking their own necks 
in stunt-flights. It was the need to carry 
goods into the vast and trackless terri- 
tory stretching from the edge of settle- 
ment to the Arctic archipelago that gave 
early airmen their opportunity and 
which made Edmonton an air centre. 
Today giant planes leave Edmonton for 
Europe by the Polar route. But the glori- 
ous age of Canadian aviation was that 
of the intrepid bush pilots in the days 
before beacons, weather warnings, and 
two-way radio. 


This book is studded with the names 
of men who made aviation history— 
bush pilots such as Wop May, Punch 
Dickins, and Grant McConachie, to 
name but three. Several famous pilots 
passed this way in flights of adventure 
or rescue—Wiley Post in his Winnie Mae, 
Jimmy Mattern, and Sir Hubert Wilkins. 
A name which frequently appears in the 
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story is that of Jimmy Bell, long-time 
manager of the Edmonton airport. 

In the later years the story of local 
aviation can no longer be isolated from 
the technical, military, and commercial 
developments taking place elsewhere in 
this form of transportation. The author 
tightly keeps her narrative on the Ed- 
monton beam, but in doing so fails to 
make the reader aware of the signifi- 
cance of aviation developments to the 
age in which we live. That is, the early 
years of aviation lend themselves better 
to a lecal history of the industry than 
do the later years. 


Airborne jrom Edmonton is based on a 
careful combing of newspapers, since 
other printed sources are few. Fortun- 
ately, the author was able to interview 
several of the bush pilots, for so recent 
is the beginning of commercial aviation 
that many of these early aviators are 
still active in business. 


The development of Edmonton as an 
air centre is an exciting story of private 
enterprise and individual courage. It is 
regrettable that in the telling the effec- 
tiveness of the story is marred by awk- 
ward phrasing and the over-use of su- 
perlative adjectives. 


—B.P. 


Dictionary of the American Indian, by 
John L. Stoutenburgh, Jr. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York. 426 pp. $10.00. 

This imposing volume contains thous- 
ands of terms and words which have 
become part of the English vocabulary 
but which originated with the North 
American Indians. It begins ‘“Astsosni"’, 
a Navajo clan, and ends with ‘Zuni 
Pueblo’, a point in New Mexico. 

As a Canadian looking at this book 
from the standpoint of the Indians of this 
area, we found the dictionary to be a 
rather hit and miss affair in places. It 
lists well known terms as pemmican, 
shaganappi, parfleche, moccasin, Ma- 
nito, but misses such words as jerky, 
bull boat, appaloosa, medicine men, 


braids, and many others which have a 
special significance to the Indians. 

Many tribes are mentioned, and even 
sub-divisions of clans and bands are 
shown. In this area, the common names 


of Blackfoot, Blood and Piegan are shown 
only under the unfamiliar titles of Sik- 
sika, Kainai and Pikuni, with no cross 
references being given. And completely 
omitted are the Stony, Chipewyan and 
Beaver tribes of Alberta, the Slavey, 
Dogrib, Yellowknife, Loucheaux (or 
Kutchin)), Hare, Nahani and Sekani 
tribes of the Northwest Territories. 


Basically this book may serve as a 
useful reference for American scholars 
but, like such dictionaries published in 
the past, it cannot begin to include the 
whole field. 

It has covered some of the Canadian 
field, but is sufficiently spotty to make 
any historian from this country treat it 
with caution. 


—H.A.D. 


The Indian Journals, 1859-62, by Lewis 
Henry Morgan. University of Michigan 
Press, 230 pp. illus. $22.50. 

This interesting volume contains the 
notes of Lewis H. Morgan during his 
field trips among the Indians. With the 
patience of a pioneer anthropologist, he 
noted many important aspects of Indian 
life which disappeared with the buffalo 
a few years later. 

Most of Morgan's notes are concerned 
with Indians of the United States, but 
there is some good material on the 
Blackfoot, Cree and other tribes of Al- 
berta. In his journeys he spoke to such 
men as “Jimmy Jock” Bird, Alex Cul- 
bertson, and other pioneers of the fur 
trade. 

Edited by Leslie A. White, this book is 
a notable additon to the published ma- 
terial on the Indian tribes of the west. 

—H.A.D. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


In recent months we have been ex- 
periencing some difficulties with mem- 
bers who have moved and have failed to 
notify us. Copies of the Review are com- 
ing back marked “removed’’ and we 
dislike the idea of letting a member get 
away so easily. 

Therefore, we would ask all persons 
receiving the Review to check the mail- 
ing address. If it is incorrect cr out- 
dated in any way, please notify us 'n- 
mediately. We do not like to put the 
Post Office to any unnecessary trouble 
by forwarding the issues on. 
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Bylaws 
of 


Historical Society of Alberta 


These revised bylaws were adopted by the Society in October, 1959. 


INTERPRETATION 

(a) In these By-laws the expression ‘the Society’ shall mean The Historical 
Society of Alberta. 

(b) Where reference is made to the “Executive’’ or the “Executive Com- 
mittee’, they shall be taken to mean the ‘Executive Committee of the 
Historical Society of Alberta’’ unless specifically designated as that of a 
Branch. 

(c) In the context where the term “Branch” or ‘Branch Society’’ are used, 
they shall in either case be interpreted as applying to a branch of the 
Historical Society of Alberta, duly authorized by the executive of the 
“Society’’ as provided in the ensuing by-laws. 

(d) ‘‘Members at Large” shall be those who by reason of isolation, or for 


other reasons cannot or do not wish to be affiliated with a Branch Society. 


2. MEMBERSHIP 


Membership need not be confined to residents of the Province of Alberta and, 
on application, may be granted by the executive of any branch of the Society. 
Where Membership at Large is applied for, these should be made directly to, 
or forwarded to, the executive of the Society. Membership is for one year and 
may be terminated if the prescribed fees are not paid when they fall due. Mem- 


bers in good standing will receive a copyof each issue of The Historical Society 
of Alberta “REVIEW”. 


3. ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FEES 


4. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Annual Membership Fees shall be set by the Executive of the Society every 
year, as the fees due and payable for each year, necessary for the estab- 
lishment or maintenance of membership in the Society during the year in 
question 

Membership Fees of members of Branch Societies shall be collected by 
the Treasurer of such Branches and forwarded by them to the Treasurer 
of the Society. 

Membership fees of Members at Large who, by reason of isolation or for 
other reasons are not members of branches, may be paid directly to the 
Treasurer of the Society or, in the alternative may be paid to the Treas- 
urer of any of the Branch Societies who in turn will remit them to the 
Society Treasurer. 

Branch Fees: Additional fees may be levied by Branches, if such be 
necessary to meet local Branch expenses. 


GOVERNMENT 


(a) 


1. The Government of the Society shall be vested in an Executive Com- 
mittee consisting of the following officers of the Society and personnel 
representatives of the Branches, who shall be elected by the Annual 
Meeting of the Society: 

President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasure! 
One representative from each Branch Society 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


2. The Editor of the official organ of the Society—''The Review’’—shall 
be appointed by the Executive Committee and, ex-officio, he shall be 
a member of the Executive. 5 


3. The Immediate Past President shall be ex-officio a member of the 
Executive Committee. 


The terms of office of the said officers and of the Executive Committee 
shall be frem date of appointment until the ensuing annual meeting dur- 
ing the month of February. 


Should vacancies occur on the Executive Committee by reason of resigna- 
ticns or from other causes, such vacancies may be filled by the Executive 
Committee. 


The Executive Committee of the Society may amend the By-laws at any 
time and may bring such amendment to the attention of members and 
branches through the agency. 


IVE COMMITTEES OF THE SOCIETY 5. DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND EXECUT 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


The general management of the Society shall be vested in the executive 
committee, and it shall arrange for the custody and control of all histori- 
cal documents, objects, properties, etc., which it shall wish to preserve 
in accordance with the objects of the Society. 


The President of the Society shall preside at all meetings of the Executive 
Committee and at the annual meeting of the Society. In his absence any 
other member of the executive committee may preside at such meetings 
as decided by the members present. 


The Secretary of the Society shall keep minutes of all meetings of the 
executive committee and of the annual meeting and shall carry on the 
correspendence of the Society, and shall have the custody of the records 
of the Society. 


The Treasurer of the Society shall receive and have custody of all monies 
of the Society, and shall attend to the disbursement thereof, and shall 
keep records and accounts of all monies received. An audited financial 
report prepared by an auditor appointed by the Executive Committee shall 
be presented to the annual meeting. 


6. ANNUAL AND OTHER MEETINGS: 


(a) 


(c) 


Annual Meeting: On direction by his Executive, the Secretary of the 
Executive Committee shall call the annual meeting of the Society in every 
year on a date sometime during the month of February for the election 
of the officers and the members of the Executive Committee and such other 
business as may arise. The Secretary will take positive action to see that 
all members and Branches are advised (20) twenty days before the date 
of such meeting, of the date, time and place of the meeting. 


Composition of Annual Meeting. The Annual Meeting will be open to all 
members of the Historical Society and also to the general public. The 
actual working personnel (those entitled to vote on elections and on other 
matters brought before the meeting) will consist of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Society and members selected as delegates by the Branches on 
the basis of one delegate for every (30) thirty paid up branch members 
or for every major portion thereof. 


Reports to be Submitted to Annual Meeting shall include either or all of 
the following annual reports, those of the President, The Secretary and the 
Executive Committee. Financial report of the last years operations must be 
be submitted by the Treasurer together with the report of the auditor 
who has been appointed by the Executive. 
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7. 


9. 


(d) Other Meetings: Other than the Annual Meeting provided by the Sec- 
tion 4 of the Act of Incorporation, meetings of the Society or of Branches 


shall be called and arranged by the executive committees of each as it 
shall see fit. 


BRANCHES OF THE SOCIETY: 


(a) The Executive Committee of the Society may arrange for the formation 
of Branches in any City, Town or other district in the Province and, to 
that end, may call a meeting of persons interested in the establishment of 9 
a Branch, and, being satisfied that the proposed Branch will carry out 
the obligations placed on it in the following subsections, may authorize 
the establishment of such branches in writing. 

(b) The objectives of a Branch Society shall be those set out in Section 2 of 
the Act of Incorporation with particular stress being laid on the presenta- | 
tion of papers of historical interest. 

(c) There must be at least (30) thirty members assured before a Branch can 
be authorized. 

(d) Five meetings a year must be held at which papers are presented or 
recorded discussions take place. 

(e) The Branch Society must make annual reports to the Society. 

(f) The Branch Treasurer will collect Society Membership Fees and remit 
them to the Society Treasurer. 

(g) The Government of each Branch will be vested in an Executive Commit- 
tee of the Branch consisting of: 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Two or more Members of the Branch. 


(h) The Immediate Past President of the branch shall be ex-officio, a member 
of the Executive Committee of the branch. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES OF A BRANCH 


(a) The management of each branch of the Society shall be vested in the © 
executive committee of the Branch, and it shall be responsible for collect- 
ing and preserving all historical objects, documents, properties, etc., within 
its city, town or district in accordance with the objects of the Society. : 

(b) The officers of branches of the Society shall have generally the same 
duties in respect to their respective ranches as those of the officers of 
the Society. 

(c) The Branch Executive shall appoint annually an Auditor to scrutinize and 
report on the accounts of the Branch Treasurer. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRANCHES 


(a) Branch Annual Meetings shall be held each year during the month of 
November. x 

(b) Time and place of the meeting shall be set by the Executive of the Branch | 
and notice of these details sha!l be mailed by the Branch Secretary to | 
each member to his or her last known address at least (20) twenty days 
before the date of such meeting. 

(c) Annual reports may be submitted by the President, the Secretary and © 
the Executive Committee of the Branch. The Treasurer's report, duly 
audited, must be submitted. 

(d) Branch Officers for the ensuing year shall be elected and two or more 
members will be elected to Branch Executive Committee. 

(e) Delegates of the Branch for attendance at the Annual Meeting of the 
Society in February shall be selscted at this time. Branches are entitled 
to one delegate for each thirty (30) paid up members, and each major 
portion of (30) thirty. 
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